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France and French culture overseas. 


Foreign .Tfade ........... 


re 


CAMBODIAN INDEPENDENCE _ 


The political concepts underlying the colonial 
policies of Britain and France differ so radically 


that it is often difficult for the Englishman to 


appreciate the type of problem which may -face 
administrators of the French Union. Britain’s 


_ policies lead eventually to the dominion or soverejgn 
_ gtatus which the great independent nations of the 
_ Commonwealth now enjoy and towards which the 


peoples of Malaya, the British West Indies and 


British Central Africa are progressing. it is 


mainly the rate at which this goal of sovereignty 


- within the Commonwealth is achieved that presents 
_ matter for debate. 


The French Union is designed to recreate 
The French 
African will try a few words of French on the 
European visitor; the British native will be annoyed 
and surprised when the European fails to speak 


fluent Hausa. The most typical story is of the 
Native schoolboy who recited, “Our ancestors, the 
Gauls... .”. This policy has led the French to 
admit colonial representatives to full voting status 


in the Chamber of Deputies. It has led to the 
creation of the Assembly of the French Union; 


at preseht a purely advisory body on matters re-_ 


lating to France d’outre Mer, the Assembly appears 


to some as the nucleus of a sovereign parliament 


of a centralized French Union. This indeed can be 
the only logical outcome of a policy consciously 
directed towards making colonial peoples part of 


_ the great heritage of French culture. And it re- 


quires a courage on the part of the people of Metro- 


. politan Fratice, for, with the multi-party system 
- prevailing, the time will soon come when the balance 
of power ought to lie with French colonials. This 
-erisis has already been faced in the case of Algeria, 
but a redrafting of the Constitution enabled the 
Government to postpone the logic of events. ; 


The French colonial policy works to greatest 
advantage where the colonial peoples had no pre- 
vious culture to conflict with the imposition of 
French. It works with a minimum of conflict 
where it is impossible for the colonial peoples to 
develop historically-based nationalistic emotions. 


Under these conditions the goal of complete equality 


with Frenchmen as citizens of an enlarged France 
seems both satisfactory and complementary to the 
native. 

It is with the Arabs and with the people of 
Indochina that the French have had the most serious 
difficulties. The role of the ‘‘associated states” 
is very difficult to conceive within the framework 
of basic French colonial policy. Today the heritage 
of Islam is a potent force not susceptible to the 
arbitrary imposition of French political and social 
standards. Arab nationalism has created sovereign 
states which are tangible arguments that the need 
for French protection of Tunisia and Morocco can 
no longer be defended. France’s difficulties with 
Morocco and Tunisia reach Far Eastern news- 
papers from time to time; her troubles with the 
the associated states of Cambodia, Laos and Viet- 
nam, almost daily. ._Here again French colonial 
administrators are faced with historical entities con- 
scious of their present subordinate status and aware 
of the independence of Indonesia, Thailand and 
Burma and of the political future of Malaya. 


While the French policy works relatively well 
in Africa where British concepts lead to premature 
demands for self-government by semi-educated 
savages, British long-run policy is better adapted 
to the culturally advanced peoples of Asia. It is 
significant that King Norodom Sihanouk, looking 
for @ parallel by which to describe the nature of 
his present demands, pointed to Pakistan and Great 
Britain as typical of the political relationship he 
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desired with France. The advantages of such a 
relationship to both parties are real and have proved 
themselves in the years since World War II. The 
French, faced with these specific demands from 
Cambodia, could not be expected to accede im- 
mediately, especially since the demands were made 
during a serious political crisis at home. French 
hesitation was due in part to a natural concern for 
French interests within the associated states. These 
‘‘interests” have caused serious problems in North 
Africa where Européan settlers have urged the re- 
tention of political controls against the willingness 
of officials to grant the reasonable demands of 
Moroccans and Tunisians. In Indochina there 
should be no such conflict. French and Indochinese 
interests together are threatened by the Com- 
munists; cooperation in the war stage is essential 
to both parties. The protection of legitimate 
French interests will become a problem only after 
the civil war is ended. 


The mildness and the reasonableness’ with 
which the King of Cambodia has approached the 
problem of future relations with the French should 
be reassuring. At a time when the King might 
inflame his countrymen, a technique used to such 
deadly effect in the Arab world, he has, with the 
constitutional approval of ministers and priests, 
urged independence in a way which allows for 
close, friendly relations with France in the future. 
The policy of mildness cannot be continued inde- 
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finitely or against determined opposition by the 
French; the decision must be made soon. 

When laws were tribal and the outsider beyond 
the law, then extra-territoriality was a reasonable 
solution to the problem of frequent contact between 
nations. The Chinese at one time insisted that 
Europeans take jurisdiction over matters relating 
to Europeans. Today law is conceived to apply 
universally within a political entity with equal fair- 
ness to citizens and aliens. The French must re- 
cognize their own teaching in this matter and ac- 
cept the Cambodian demands for judicial equality 
and independence. For the present, Cambodia is 
asking for sovereign status within the French Union. 
Cambodia undertakes to protect French interests 
in the sense that any civilized nation protects the 
property and rights of friendly peoples. Cambodia 
insists that she will continue the fight alongside the 
French against their common enemy, the com- 
munists. The temperance with which these de- 
mands have been put and the political maturity 
displayed in the methods of decision make it im- 
perative that the French agree. The new French 
government of M. Laniel has made a reasonable ap- 
proach to a problem the solution to which may mean 
peace for all South East Asia. Failure to reach 
agreement soon must lead to a weakening of the 
resistance to communism and to eventual defeat 
for free men in this vital and economically strategic 
area. 

— Frank H. H. King 


YOUTH POLICY IN CHINA 


The statements in Peking on Youth Day, and 
the successive Congresses of the Chinese Youth 
organisations this summer, have set a new and more 
rigid pattern and put all under the direct control 
of the Chinese Communist Party. Youth Day in 
China was no occasion for high jinks or any of 
the eruptive forms of exuberance common enough 
in previous years. It was an occasion merely to 
summon youth to apply their noses and all their 
faculties more closely than ever to the grindstone. 
What began among the students as a movement of 
absolute lawlessness, disorder and indiscipline is 
ending in a regimentation in all things which goes 
to the other extreme. Genuflexion is, of course, 
made to the heroic memories of the original May 
Fourth (1919) when the youth took to the streets 
and set a new pattern of conduct which broke 
completely with the stately traditions of the past. 
But when this flash-back has given the required 
historical and dramatic stimulus, the parade of 
present-day youth is summoned sternly to order 
and to the task of adding ‘‘yet more radiance and 
vigour” to the great cause of building China. 
Heroism in battle, skill and endurance in labour 
and diligence in study—these are the qualities now 
desired in place of the easy turbulence of old. No 
doubt they will be the better for it, but few dreamt 


in the far-off days of 1919 that the wheel would 
turn so full a circle. 


Now Chinese youth is directed to throw itself 
‘fconsciously and confidently” into the work of 
national construction, and to look for ‘‘boundless in- 
spiration” to the indomitable spirit and the out- 
standing achievements of Soviet youth. They are 
urged to learn the ‘‘selfless and militant spirit’ 
of the ‘‘People’s Volunteers” in Korea so as to 
make a good job of production, work and study. 
The youths should take an active part in the gen- 


eral elections and help the Party and Government 


mobilise the largest number of voters to take part 
in the elections and to elect persons “regarded as 
satisfactory and indispensable by all.” 


Youths are enjoined to throw themselves with 
added zest into the industrial construction, take an 
active part in labour emulation, learn the science 
and technology of the Soviet Union and learn from 
adult workers with an open mind. In agriculture, 
it is the job of youths in the countryside to take 


part in ploughing and developing technique and co- 
operation. 


The New Democratic Youth League Central 
Committee called the second National Congress of 
the League in June, at which the Constitution was 
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revised. The Propaganda Department of the 
League, in a directive about publicity on this Con- 
gress, said the concept that the Chinese Communist 
Party is always the leader of the Chinese youth 
movement, and that the assurance of Party leader- 
ship is the most important thing in all work of 
the NDYL, should be repeated. “The Youth Lea- 
gue must serve as a transmission belt linking the 
Party to the youths, as an assistant and reserve 
of the Party and as a Party school to teach youths 
in Communism.” 

The Central Committee of the NDYL also 
called a School Work Conference earlier in the 
year, which was attended by 50 delegates and lasted 
eleven days. Reports were made by representatives 
on the ideological and _ political work in the schools. 
The League members, it was stated, had been able 
to ‘‘exert exemplary effects in studies.” But in 
the spirit of criticism and self-criticism it was 
acknowledged that the form adopted in ideological 
and political work is too simple and hard and fast. 
Some of the erroneous methods include rough 
treatment of the “ideologically backward” students, 
causing tension in the schools and making it im- 
possible for the students to devote their entire 
attention to their studies. Another error was the 
method used for promoting shock movements in 
some of the schools to push studies along. De- 
mands were made on the students that were too 
hasty and too high. Too much emphasis was also 
laid on collective study and mutual-aid teams, which 
were universally set up. Confusion in the schools 
has not yet been corrected. Too many student 
organisations have been set up and the students 
have to attend too many meetings. There are also 
too many activities that hinder study. Poor health 
is quite common among the students. The League 
members were adjusted to set a good example to 
others both in studies and in other ways and 
especially to avoid ‘‘arrogance and superiority.” Un- 
necessary instructions, plans and meetings must be 
reduced to a minimum. 


The All-China Federation of Democratic Youth 
called the second national Youth Congress, in the 
famous old Huai Jen Tang Hall on June 10. The 
Congress defined the direction of work for Chinese 
young men and women in what Peking calls “the 
new historic epoch of national construction.” There 
were 550 delegates from all parts of the country 
and from all trades and professions. Youth dele- 
gates from Communist states in Europe and from 
the U.S.S.R. were also present. 


The very first speech of greeting from Jao Shu- 
shih, speaking for the CCP Central Committee, 
made it clear what role youth was expected io 
play. The CCP and its great leader Mao Tse-tung, 
he said, had always regarded Chinese youth as “the 
great, powerful shock troops of the Revolution and 
of the construction work of the Chinese people.” 
He called upon them to strive for the fulfilment 
and over-fulfilment of the national plans in indus- 
try and agriculture. Other speakers reiterated the 
necessity of studying political theory and advanced 


scientific knowledge, as well as Soviet experience, 
while the Soviet youth delegate M. Slavnov declared 
that the ‘‘great and lasting friendship” of the two 
peoples is a source of inspiring strength for pro- 
gressive youth and strengthens the confidence of 
the youth of all countries in the final victory of 
the cause of peace. 


In his long report to the Congress Liao Cheng- 
chih made a detailed analysis of the achievements 
of the Chinese youth movement, and then dealt with 
the tasks ahead. Chinese youth must be fully in- 
tegrated in the national construction work; young 
people’s studies must be intensified so that know- 
ledge and experience may supplement enthusiasm; 
the broadest possible united front of youth within 
the country must be established and Chinese youth 
must play its part, too, in the international move- 
ment under the banner of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth. 


The Communists believe in taking them young, 
and they train up the Young Pioneers to be the 
Communist youth and the faithful Party zealot of 
to-morrow. The official who runs this department 
of the Youth League in China, Chen Lien, says 
there are now seven million Pioneers, whose ages 
range between 9 and 15. It is the Communist sub- 
stitute for, but not the equivalent of, the Boy Scout 
and Girl Guide movement. Many of the things 
they are taught are good for them and for the 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 1953 


The 1953 Edition of the Japan Trade Guide is just 
off the press. A 750-page affair, this sole trade year- 
book in the English language published in Japan gives 
foreign importers and exporters an accurate and com- 
prehensive picture of trade, commerce, finance and 
economy of Japan. The 1953 edition—the first postwar 
edition was published in 1950—has been fully revised 
and completed with noteworthy improvements and ad- 
ditions. Demand for the 1952 Edition from overseas 
traders had been such that all copies of this book were 
sold out by the end of 1952. 


The 1953 Edition is now on sale. In addition to 
giving information on Japan’s trade, commercial and 
economic situation as it is today, the 1953 Edition, like 
the previous two postwar editions, lists over 1,000 Japa- 
nese manufacturers and traders who wish to get in 
business contact with their foreign counterparts. 


The book is divided into four sections, namely: 


SECTION I General Survey of Trade, Economic 
and Financial Conditions in Japan. SECTION II Principal 
Commodities, Their Manufacturers. SECTION iil 
Scenic and Industrial Resources of Different Prefectures. 
SECTION IV Exporters and Importers of General Mer- 
chandise, Foreign Business Firms, Foreign Diplomatic 
Establishments, Overseas Japanese Diplomatic Establish- 
ments. 


The Japan Trade Guide 1953 Edition is indispen- 
sable to everyone seeking contact with Japanese firms. 
The book can be ordered from the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, Hongkong. Price per copy including ordinary 
postage is HK$87. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


EDUCATION IN HONGKONG 


The Hon. D J. S. Crozier, Director of Education, last 
week addressed the Hongkong Teachers’ Association when he 
stated, inter alia, that nowhere in the world will you find 
more importance ascribed to Education than in Hongkong. 
The Hadow Report on the Adolescent, published nearly 
thirty years ago, described its value in terms appropriate not 
only to the importance which is here conceded to it, but 
in terms well-suited also to the jargon of a great commercial 
centre. It said: ‘There is no capital more productive than 
the energies of human beings. There is no investment more 
remunerative than expenditure devoted to developing them’. 
That is certainly how our Chinese parents look at it. They 
are prepared to sacrifice almost any of their own comforts 
in order to see their children in schools. And they are 
willing to do this because they know that education alone 
can toughen and preserve the threads that go to make our 
social fabric. 


“Our responsibilities as teachers are commensurate 
with the importance of our work. Any man or woman who 
takes up teaching is not merely earning a living; he is 
engaged on work of vital social importance, and in that 
work it is he, the individual teacher, who counts most. It 
is always the teacher who makes the school: a school is 
outstanding only when it is staffed by teachers of out- 
standing quality. It is a fallacy to believe that external 
examinations, useful and necessary as they are in the right 
place, are the crucial means of raising standards. The 
essential means of improving all-round standards is to con- 
centrate on the quality of the teachers—their scholastic and 
intellectual ability, their professional skill and integrity, and 
their sense of mission. We need all the schools we can 
get—certainly; but we must not think only in quantitative 
terms. Within our own lifetime the darkest page of human 
history was written by a country having universal education. 
-It is not any kind of education that we want, but the kind 
that comes from teachers fully conscious of the respon- 
sibilities they hold for the individual and collective welfare 
of all whom they instruct. 


“If this is so it would be a grievous fallacy to assume 
that anyone with the necessary education can teach. Teach- 
ing must be a selective profession if it is to receive the 
right type of recruits. 
 «‘—Tf we want to get and keep the right kind of teachers 
we must offer them reasonable conditions of service. In 
this respect the recent increases in the salaries of qualified 


State, but in all things the Party and its interests 
come first. They are in many ways fortune’s 
favourites, and become wise in the ways of polli- 
tical tourists, fraternal gatherings, and other 
Comintern occasions which make them sophisticated 
before their time and deprive them of much of the 
natural naivete of the young. At the same time 
they are no longer the children of their parents 
but, like orphans, are the children of the State or 
of institutions. Their forerunners date back to 
1925 and the first revolutionary war, but the pre- 
sent Communist organisation was set up in October, 
1949 by the New Democratic Youth League as a re- 
sult of a directive from the Chinese Communist 
Party. The League decides on the line of the 
Young Pioneers’ organisation and provides its 
commanding personnel. 


teachers in subsidised schools is a most welcome reform. 
It will have these immediate benefits: it will enable the 
qualified teachers of these schools to live on their salaries 
and devote all their time and energies to their work; it 
will elevate the status of teachers in those schools to a 
position worthy of their importance and it will encourage 
greater numbers of young men and women of the type we 
want to seek admission to the training colleges. The next 
thing to do, and we are already embarked on it, is to enable 
potentially good but unqualified teachers to secure qualified 
status. 


“Recruitment, training and constant enquiry form the 
essence of the problems in our schools. There is no single 
teacher—however good his initial training—who can afford 
to rest content with what he learned and studied as a student. 
Every month there are advances in the science of teaching, 
just as there are advances in medicine, engineering and the 
other professions. We are neglecting our clear duty if 
we fail to take advantage of these advances by not applying 
them to our work. 


* * * 


SQUATTER CLEARANCE AND RESETTLEMENT IN 
HONGKONG 


The Government’s Squatter Clearance and Resettlement 
Scheme continues to make steady progress and the popula- 
tion in the resettled areas shows an increase of 1,109, ac- 
cording to the Director of Urban Services, in his report for 
June. Rain during the month caused some difficulties but 
has not delayed construction work. Under the scheme, a 
total of 7,571 cottages, of which 3,461 are of the approved 
type, have so far been built in addition to 135 shops and 35 
workshops, 30 of which were operating at the end of last 
month. Another 143 cottages, five shops and four work- 
shops are in the course of construction. 


A total of 37,140 persons have been resettled, of whom 
12,898 are children and 11,790 women. The various ap- 
proved areas have now been provided with ten schools, ten 
churches and eight welfare centres. The road from the 
River Jordan to Sham Wan is 70 per cent completed, and 
work has commenced on the road up to Administration Hill 
at Ngau Tau Kok and on the extension to the access road 
in Chai Wan. The bus terminus at the entrance to Chai 
Wan has also been completed. 


The organised clearance at North Point continued at 
the rate of 50 huts a week. There was a clearance of 79 
huts in the Kowloon Tong area. In addition, 603 illegal 
shacks or “lean-tos” were removed by patrols from pre- 
viously cleared areas in Hongkong and 190 (including 22 
of stone or brick) in Kowloon. 


At Man Wah Village, Homuntin, 2,160 cottages, 26 
shops and two workshops have been completed and the num- 
ber of people in this village at the end of May stood at 
12,113, of whom 4,157 were children. At Homuntin New 
Village, 380 cottages and 30 shops have been built, with 
four schools and two churches providing educational and 
religious facilities for the inhabitants. The total popula- 
tion of this village at the end of last month stood at 2,472. 
There was a total of 295 settlers in the Po Man Village 
of Homuntin at the end of May. In this village, 80 cottages, 
all of the approved type, have been built with 20 new ones 
under construction. 


At Fuk Wah Village in the Ngau Tau Kok area, 257 
cottages, eight shops and six workshops have been built in 
addition to one school, a church and a welfare centre. 
At the end of the month under review, there were 1,261 
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settlers, of whom 440 were children and 318 women. In 
King’s Park, 2,520 squatters have been resettled at Chi Man 
Village, where 766 cottages and two shops have been con- 
structed in addition to one school and a welfare centre. 


Wai Man Village in the Lai Chi Kok area has a total 
of 214 cottages and two shops and the number of settlers 
at the end of the month stood at 981. The population at 
Pok Oi Village in Kowloon City stood at the end of the 
month at 1,012. A total of 157 cottages and eight shops 
as well as one school, a church and a welfare centre have 
been built in this village. 


At Lok Man Village in To Kwa Wan, 486 settlers are 
being accommodated in 100 cottages, of which 97 are of 
the approved type. At Pui Man Village, Kowloon City Tung 
Tau, 604 cottages have been built and another 24 are now 
under construction. The population at tne end of May 
stood at 2,756. The village has eight shops and 17 workshops 
as well as a school, three churches and two welfare centres. 


At the Kwong Man Village in the Tai Hang Sai Area, 
the population has increased from 1,932 to 1,946. The in- 
habitants are being accommodated in 390 cottages. 


On Hongkong Island, at Hing Wah Village in the Chai 
Wan Area, 1,690 cottages, of which 153 are of the approved 
type and 52 shops have been erected. In this village 7,613 
people have been resettled. 


In the Mount Davis Area, 985 settlers have been ac- 
commodated in 257 cottages at the Kung Man Village. 
Another 928 people have been resettled in 176 cottages 
at Kau Man Village in the Fu Tau Wat area. 


A total of 241 cottages, with. another five under con- 
struction, have been erected at Ching Man Village in Soo- 
kunpoo. Some 816 people have been resettled there. 


* * 


HONGKONG’S LATEST MOTOR FIREFLOAT 


The motor firefloat, Alexander Grantham, has just been 
completed by the builders, the Hongkong & Whampoa Dock 
Co. Ltd., and was handed over to the Hongkong Fire Brigade 
last week. The vessel which was designed by the Marine 
Department, Hongkong Government and launched by Lady 
Grantham on December 22, 1952 is the finest of her kind 
in the world. Hongkong has thus added yet another ser- 
vice to the maritime world in providing this fine vessel, 
designed not only for extinguishing fires on ship board 
but also for pumping water out of ships which may have 
become waterlogged as a result. In addition to fighting 
fires at sea, the Alexander Grantham can assist in fighting 
fires on or near the waterfront, or by pumping water ashore 
to augment the land fire mains. 


The Alexander Grantham is capable of doing 12 and a 
half knots. Her principal dimensions are length over-al! 
126 feet; length on load waterline 120 feet; breadth moulded 
29 feet; depth moulded 13 feet and loaded draught seven 
feet and nine inches. The propelling machinery consists of 
twin Paxman diesel engines, each having 12 cylinders and 
capable of developing 400 BHP at 1,100 RPM. These en- 
gines are situated in the main engine room, together with 
the usual ship’s auxiliaries, and have power take-offs for 
two fire pumps. In the adjoining pump room are three 
additional Paxman marine auxiliary diesel engines of the 
same design and power as the propelling engines, but driving 
fire pumps only. The Alexander Grantham will thus have 
five engines, each driving a Merryweather latest type marine 
pattern four-stage centrifugal fire and salvage pump. 


Pump Capacities—At a delivery pressure of 90 lb. 
per square inch the engines will run at 700 RPM 275 BHP, 
and the five pumps will deliver 630,000 gallons or 2,820 tons 
per hour approximately. At a delivery pressure of 180 
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lb. per square inch the engines will run at 1,000 RPM 376 
BHP, and the five pumps will deliver 465,000 gallons or 
2,100 tons per hour approximately. 


Monitors.—There are in all eight monitors of Merry- 
weather manufacture (one 5-inch on a hydraulically operated 
telescopic tower, one 4-inch on the raised platform, and 
six fitted on the fire deck). The height of the 5-inch moni- 
tor above the waterline, with the telescopic tower in the 
raised position, is about 60 feet, which would enable the 
firefloat to direct a steady stream of water on the upper- 
most deck of the largest passenger liners calling at Hong- 
kong. 


Delivery Hoses.—The vessel is fitted with a total of 
12 hose connections, and is equipped with over 2,000 feet 
of 2%’ to 4” hose, together with 12 special copper director 
nozzles and Merryweather Firebreak Spray Nozzles, for use 
in preventing the spread of fire. All hoses and fittings 
aboard the vessel are to Hongkong Fire Brigade standards, 
and the vessel will be able to supply water for fighting fires 
on the waterfront, and even at considerable distances from 
the harbour. | 


Salvage Hoses.—A total of 300 feet of Merryweather 
vulecanised rubber suction hose (6-inch bore) is stowed on 
board for pumping water out of a vessel after a fire has 
been extinguished. There are swivelling suction heads ar- 
ranged on the fire deck, making it possible to have six 
suction hoses working simultaneously. 


Foam For Oil Fires.—There are four Pyrene Foam 
Generators arranged in the pump room, capable of producing 
foam for 30 minutes, during which time 150,000 gallons 
will be ejected from monitors, hoses, or two special foam 
pourers provided for dealing with burning oil floating on 
the water. 


The vessel is equipped with oxyacetylene cutting equip- 
ment, capable of cutting through steel up to four inches 
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thick, electric drilling machine compressors, circular saws, 
boarding ladders, scrambling nets, and _ stretchers. 


To deal with the casualties likely to arise in fire- 
fighting a first-aid room has been arranged in the deck- 
house on the main deck. This is equipped with two beds, 
and there is also a dispensary complete with cupboards, 
drawers, sink with hot and cold water. 


- Cooking and water heating are by electricity. 


Both the propulsion and pumping engines are controlled 
by telegraph from the bridge, and there is also a compre- 
hensive inter-communication telephone system, and a loud 
hailer for effective dissemination of instructions from the 
bridge. A ship-to-shore wireless telephone system has been 
installed. Search-lights are fitted on each side of the bridge 
to facilitate night operations, and Morse and Aldis signalling 
lamps are also provided. 


The quarters for officers and crew are air-conditioned. 
* OK 
HONGKONG’S WEATHER 


One could not be dogmatic about Hongkong’s weather, 
said Dr. S G. Davis last week when he and the Rev. Fr. T. 
F. Ryan, SJ, continued their series of discussions about 
Hongkong over Radio Hongkong. Winter here was usually 
between December and January and was relatively cold and 
relatively dry. Spring dated from the Chinese New Year 
to May and Summer from June to September. Autumn 
lasted from October to December—the nicest part of the 
year with temperatures beginning to fall. 


Frost had been recorded by the Observatory in 1893. 
In 1944 there had been frost on the ground for about half 
an hour. There had been talk of Hongkong having snow 
at one time. There was often snow at Lantao, in the hills. 


A tropical depression had winds of up to 33 knots and 
tropical storms had winds of between 34 and 63 knots. In 
a big typhoon the winds were from 64 knots upwards. With 
a typhoon there was reduced air pressure and this allowed 
the water to rise. When high winds swept up the surface 
of the water in a confined space, like the harbour, a tidal 
bore was the result. In 1922 a tidal wave struck Swatow, 
drowning an estimated 66,000 people. : 


The Observatory was officially founded in 1883, and it 


was stated definitely then that it was established because © 


Hongkong was favourably situated for the study of meteoro- 
logy in general and typhoons in particular. It became the 
Royal Observatory in 1912. It was responsible for a very 
wide area. The Observatory here had often been maligned. 
No Observatory like the one Hongkong had could hope to 
give adequate forecasts without the whole area around the 
Colony sending in reports of weather conditions. For in- 
stance, if the Observatory did not know what was going 
on in China regarding the weather there it would only get 
half the picture. The Observatory was doing very well 
indeed under the circumstances. The aviation weather ser- 
vice provided was a 24-hour job. The Observatory had a 
staff of 55, nearly all technicians. For the international 
service the expenditure of $500,000 a year was not much. 


* * * 
COAL TROUBLE IN PEKING 


Peking has admitted that the quality of coal produced 
in China has deteriorated considerably in all State-operated 
mines, and through the People’s Daily has called for an 
improvement as a matter of urgency. It says that the 
daily deterioration of coal from the State-operated mines 
is a very serious matter. It admits that the chief factor 
responsible for this situation is what it calls “the viewpoint 
of mere completion of set task, with no tmportance attached 
to the quality of product but only to quantity rate and 
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production cost, which has long been the practice of the 
leadership cadres of the many State-operated coal mines, 
including some of the leadership personnel in the administra- 
tive departments of the coal mines.” 


They overstress the objective difficulties and give .up 
all possible measures for improving quality. Nor do they 
educate the workers on the importance of raising quality, 
and so the workers and staff members generally pay no at- 
tention to quality and become lax in labour discipline, so 
that quality deteriorates day by day and the nation’s loss 
become greater and greater. 


The Ministry of Fuel Industry and the Coal Mining 
Administration have decided accordingly to develop a 
movement in the mines to improve quality. This cannot 
be treated purely as a technical problem but, says the 
People’s Daily, it should be treated as a serious long-term 
ideological struggle, especially on the part of the leadership. 
“It is evident that the lowering in quality of coal is not a 
shortcoming of a general character but damaging to the 
cause of economic construction, which is absolutely 
intolerable.” 


It is urged that the masses be mobilised to raise quality. 
Various forms of propaganda and education (such as the 
holding of exhibitions, seeking the opinion of coal con- 
sumers, and going into small details) should be adopted. 
The causes of poor quality must be analysed and the masses 
urged to devise ways and means to improve mining methods. 
A production control system is also urged. The sieving 
method ought to be restored in mines where such facilities 
exist, and hand-picking methods be used where this is not 
practicable. Also it is suggested that a progressive wage 
scale be introduced for extra work done, improvement of 
method in mines where too much stone is mixed with the 
coal, and better examination of the product. Many of the 
leadership personnel are criticised for relying upon or wait- 
ing for equipment of coal-processing machines and for taking 
no steps to select coal by hand. 


* * * 


DEFECTS IN CHINESE CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Many defects in the capital construction work last year 
in the North-east were the subject of a directive from the 
CCP North-east Bureau which called for improvement. 
The Party bureau complained specifically of poor prospect- 
ing and designing work; of inadequate preparations; of dis- 
orderly work management; of the failure to fulfil State 
assignments entirely; the poor quality of some of the pro- 
jects; the serious waste and unsatisfactory implementation 
of the business accounting system; and the inadequate en- 
forcement of the policy on safety production. These de- 
fects were due to failure in many directions, and the 
directive prescribed the usual treatment of the Communist 
Party, especially the full development of criticism and self- 
criticism. 

During 1953, the directive said, the capital constructior 
tasks of the North-east region are particularly heavy, while 
the engineering complexity and the demand for quality are 
considerably raised. The proportion of new construction 
projects also has much increased. Fulfilment of the tasks 
will have a “tremendous significance for the consolidation 
of national defence and the acceleration of industrialisa- 
tion.” The job of the party organisation before all else 
is to organise all workers in the region and ensure fulfil- 
ment, especially of construction plans of heavy industry and 
defence industry, and to fulfil the plans satisfactorily, 
speedily and economically. | 


It is revealed in the directive that 160,000 permanent 
workers. were engaged as the labour force for capital con- 
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struction last winter, and that the transfer of tens of 
thousands of party and league members and cadres from 
the countryside and other quarters was planned. These 
forces should not now be enlarged in numbers except in the 
ease of individual units and technicians, but their political, 
technical and professional training should be strengthened, 
advanced experience be promoted and special types of 
workers be fostered. All cadres and technical personne! 
should be taught to master the scientific laws of capital 
construction, 


The importance of full preparations for construction 
work was underlined and examples of defects in 1952 cited. 
Inadequate preparations in 1952 caused. much waste of 
manpower, resources and funds, while engineering quality 
was effected and work was delayed. Planned management 
needs to be strengthened, and the “dislocation of supply 
and demand, the spasmodic nature of work and the chaotic 
management at work sites, resulting from poor planning by 
engineering units in 1952, must be corrected this year.” 
The concept of quality first must also be impressed upon 
the engineering staff and workers. A strict and indepen- 
dent examination system is required and with it a popular 
check-up. 


Financial management and control also requires to be 
strengthened, and the contractual system introduced so as 
to define the responsibilities of all parties. 


The promotion of advanced experience must be given 
great importance. “The fact that we are inexperienced 
makes it all the more necessary to learn the advanced tech- 
nology of the Soviet Union and to mobilise all workers to 
learn from the Soviet Union. The proposals of the Soviet 
experts must be seriously implemented without hesitation 
and should be regarded as political discipline and work 
discipline.” 


Measures must also be taken to guarantee safety pro- 
duction, to strengthen welfare work and to enforce the 
wage and reward system. Many problems in this connection 
cropped up last year, the outstanding ones being the high 
incidence of deaths and injuries and the fact that the 
questions of living quarters, mess halls, medical attention, 
communications and supply, environmental sanitation and 
cultural activities were not properly solved. The piece rates 
system should be actively introduced, together with the 
system of reward for extra work or the progressive piece 
work system, and certain irrational practices be stopped. 
At the same time the Party must unceasingly enhance the 
political consciousness and labour ardour of all workers, 
and the political work organisations must be perfected. 


The policy should also be implemented of combining 
political with economic work and organise the cadres to study 
the directives of the Party and Government to enable all 
to be familiar with the policies and decrees on capital con- 
struction. Moreover, extension ideological education and 
“vivid propaganda and agitation’ are essential, to raise 
labour enthusiasm “and the consciousness of being masters 
of all workers. 


* 


CHINESE PLANNING AND STATISTICS FOR 
COMMERCE 


The Peking Ministry of Commerce in Peking held the 
first national conference on planning and statistical work, 
which lasted a fortnight. Reports which have only just 
appeared here say that owing to the application of the 
economic accounting system in State-operated commercial 
enterprises and domestic trade, changes have taken place 
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in the principle 
prises. 


Planning is to be done at the basic units, which must 
make up plans of trade, wages, trade expenses, and finance. 
Formulation of plans by the basic units is declared to be 
a “great event” in State-operated enterprises. It is through 
trade plans that production and business operations are 
guided. Without planning and statistics, trading enter- 
prises can hardly accomplish their tasks as required by the 
State. 


Every basic unit is to fix its own capital and is thus 
its own planning unit. In the past there was no practicable 
system for the planning and statistical work of the State 
trading enterprises, Statistical figures were incomplete, 
statistical reports lagged behind time, and plans were inac- 
curate. Cadres in charge of statistical work were told they 
must correct their habit of taking no interest in their work, 
and realise that statistical work is needed for the national 
economy, for the State trading services and for implement- 
ing the economic accounting system. 


“It should be pointed out,” says the Communist organ 
Ta Kung Pao, “that statistics possess a class character and 
a Party character. The bourgeoisie make use of statistics 
to conceal the corruption of capitalism, to cover up its 
anti-proletarian, anti-scientific, criminal facts and to deceive 
the people. Our statistics should reflect the real conditions, 
the good and bad points of our work, so that it may be im- 
proved.” 


of organisation of State-operated enter- 


* * 


WATER RESOURCES OF UPPER YANGTZE 


The preparatory work on the development of water re- 
sources of the upper reaches of Yangtze river has already 
been started. The nine surveying teams and five investiga- 
tion teams dispatched by the Upper Reaches Construction 
Bureau of the Yangtze River Conservancy Committee are 
now carrying out investigations, and initial surveying work 
on Chinshakiang, Minkiang, Chialingkiang, and Wukiang in 
the upper reaches of the Yangtze river. In the lower 
reaches of Chialingkiang and Minkiang, surveying work in 
detail has already been started. With a view to coordinat- 
ing with the plan of developing the mineral mines in 
East Szechwan, the newly-established Southwest Hydro- 
electric Inspection Office is now surveying three tributaries 
of Chinshakiang in North Yunnan. It has also participated 
in the checkup work sponsored by the upper Reaches 
Bureau of the Yangtze River Conservancy Committee and 
jointly completed the surveying work on the Tatu and 


Mapien rivers, tributaries of Minkiang. The Committee of . 


Financial and Economic Affairs and Bureau of Geology of 


the Southwest Administrative Committee, and the Depart- . 


ment of Forestry and Agriculture of the Szechwan Pro- 
vincial People’s Government have also participated in the 
work. 


The water of Chialinkiang comes from South Kansu and 
flows into the Yangtze river at Chungking. During the flood 
period, the volume of flow is very great. To detain and 
accumulate the flood water of Chialingkiang will prevent 
flood in the middle and lower reaches of the Yangtze river. 
Therefore, water conservancy work will be constructed on 
‘Chialingkiang as the first step to harness the upper reaches 
of the Yangtze river. 


* * *” 


WORLD-WIDE BUYING OF AUSTER LIGHT PLANE 


So successful has the British light plane proved abroad 
that nearly 80 per cent of the production of a United King- 
dom light aircraft manufacturing company is exported. The 
firm’s most success‘ul aeroplane recently has been the Auster 
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Aiglet Trainer, a two-seat aerobatic trainer that can be 
also used as a three-seat tourer. Since it was first produced 
two years ago this neat looking little aeroplane has been 
exported to the following countries—Japan, Rhodesia, New 
Zealand, Indonesia, Belgian Congo, Australia, Iraq, Trinidad, 
India, Venezuela, France, and two countries who have chosen 


it to serve as a military plane in their Air Forces—Pakistan 
and Transjordan. 


Among the varieties of jobs performed by Austers are 
some of the following selections. A_ professional aerial 
photographer from Paris has used his Auster in North 
Africa and France to take over 60,000 aerial pictures. He 
has just ordered another Auster—proof of his confidence 
in a British built product. In Australia and New Zealand, 
Austers are used for spreading fertilizers on hill country, 
spotting whales for whaling boats, carrying sightseeing 
tourists, as flying ambulances, and even for delivering coffins! 


Now waiting for delivery to Iraq are three Auster 
Autocars. They are to be employed by the customs au- 
thorities of that country as anti-smuggling aircraft. They 
have been fitted with stowage points for carrying a .303 
rifle and a Sten gun, so that when border smuggling is 
recognised from the air, the aircraft with its tiny landing 
run, can be brought down and the pilot and observer (trained 
customs men) can then make an armed arrest, literally 
dropping out of the blue. On these aircraft. provision is 
also made to carry a stretcher. Radio is fitted and also 
water bottles—enough to hold over two gallons. 


The Auster is now being operated in over 65 countries 
throughout the world. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


By W. J. Howard 


Wheat, its production, handling, pricing and marketing, 
once again is headline news in the leading papers of prac- 
tically every country in the world. If producers do not 
obtain satisfactory prices and consumers satisfactory sup- 
plies it will not be for the lack of international conferences 
for during recent years the United Nations Relief & Re- 
habilitation Association, the United Nations Food & Agri- 
culture Organization, the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Preducers, the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion, the Mutual Security Agency, the Colombo Plan, and 
some other plans, have all included the basic commodity 
of wheat in these praiseworthy attempts to arrive at a 
solution of some of the problems to which mankind will 
always be heir. | 


But standing head and shoulders above these multi- 
lateral organizations in the all important matter of world 
distribution of wheat is one other pact, viz., the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, which in itself was the outcome 
of no less than seven international conferences of which 
the first was held in Rome as long ago as 1933. When 
the plan was set up that year practically every country 
that signed the agreement broke it within the next twelve 
months as one after another of the signatory governments 
found that the terms were no longer in that particular 
country’s own individual interest. The negotiations always 
proved difficult because many conflicting policies of the 
numerous nations were involved, but fortunately intensified 
efforts were exerted after the second world war and an 
agreement was finally signed in Washington, D.C., on the 
23rd March 1949 by forty-four nations which sought a com- 
mon approach to the world wheat problem. Under this 
agreement the participating countries desired to overcome 
burdensome surpluses and critical shortages and the ob- 
jectives were defined as the assurance of supplies of wheat 
to importing countries and of markets for wheat to ex- 
porting countries at equitable and stable prices. 


The agreement completes its four-year term on the 
3ist July this year and during the whole period of its 
operation the general verdict is that it has been a technical 
success. Preliminary meetings with.a view to renewal had 
been held in London last year, and between the 30th January 
and the 27th April this year prolonged discussions were 
carried out in Washington, D.C., by delegates of all the 
participating nations. Man for countless generations has 
been the slave of his material needs particularly in those 
parts of the world where nature has been niggardly in her 
production of substances for food, and the continuation of 
such an agreement whereby the teeming millions of con- 
suming countries could share in the bounty of the less 
populous producing countries, providing the latter received 
an equitable price for their grain, was therefore a laudable 
undertaking. It was at the same time as economically sound 
an enterprise as it was humane. But it was this very 
word “equitable” which prevented smooth re-oiling of the 
machinery for complete renewal, for unless the judgment 
of Solomon was available to make the nicest possible divina- 
tion of prices one side or the other was bound sooner or 
later to complain. 


Under the expiring agreement the maximum and 
minimum prices were fixed at US$1.80 and US$1.20 per 
bushel of wheat respectively. The initial demand from 
the United States at the opening of the conference on the 
20th January this year called for a ceiling of US$2.50, 
but this was soon backed down to US$2.25, and for some 
considerable time after this the suppliers’ ball for price 


fixing was carried mainly by members of the Canadian 
team. The buying countries counteroffered with a maximum 
figure of US$1.95 and as the days lengthened into weeks 
very little progress was made to bridge this gap of thirty 
cents. The six cents carrying charge provided a further 
obstacle as the importing nations included this in their bid 
of US$1.95 so that in effect they were prepared to pay 
but nine cents a bushel more than the ceiling of US$1.86 
under the old agreement, which latter figure included the 
carrying charge. 

As a result of this hard bargaining the negotiations 
were threatened with collapse and on the 18th March Sir 
John Teasdale, the Chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board, returned from Washington to Sydney where he an- 
nounced that he did not think there would be any renewal 
of the agreement on account of the gulf which separated 
selling and buying prices. The following day the Canadian 
delegation in Washington despaired of a new pact being 
possible and served demand that the conference be wound 
up within three days. Several delegations of importing 
countries vigorously protested against the Canadian attitude 
by expressing their view that there was still a chance of 
success with further perseverance. The British delegates, 
with the highest import quota of 30.5 per cent, remained 
glum and said nothing, but a number of continental buyers 
managed to postpone a show down so that the Canadian 
delegation did not insist on their suggestion for a break up 
of the conference, 


On the 23rd March a ray of hope was imparted by Mr. 
T. C. Seott, General Sécretary of the Australian Wheat 
Growers Association. Mr. Scott had returned to Australia 
later than Sir John Teasdale, the Wheat Board Chairman, 
and he announced in Adelaide on that day that differences 
in price ideas had narrowed to a point where it was possible 
to resume negotiations. At about this period it was learned 
that Canada was willing to lower the ceiling to US$2.10 
and the supplying countries again went into a huddle to 
submit the lowest possible offer to the importing nations. 


On the 28th March the London Times, which reflects 
influential and staid British opinion, advocated a firm stand 
on the wheat situation. The paper stated that wheat was 
plentiful enough and that the price offered by the U.K. was 
high enough but that the threat on the other side was 
that in default of a higher price the United States govern- 
ment might buy up American wheat under the farm price 
support programme and store it on a vast scale rather 
than let it go to other countries. The U.K. delegation 
viewing the matter from precisely the same angle held 
firm to a maximum price of US$1.95 while the other 
importing nations, constituting the large numerical majority 
of the International Wheat Council, were split between a 
new ceiling of US$2.05 and US$2.10. It was thought in 
some responsible quarters that the U.K, could eventually 
be persuaded to accept US$2.05 and that the British dele- 
gation held fast to US$1.95 in order to discourage a rush 
of the other importers to agree on US$2.10. As the United 
States stand had then receded from US$2.25 to US$2.15, 
it was believed that if the U.K. would finally increase its 
ceiling from US$1.95 to US$2.05 the American delegation 
would be obliged to meet the situation half way by accept- 
ing another drop of ten cents to reach accord with the 
majority of the importing nations or be charged with the 
responsibility of wrecking the agreement. 


This, then, was the general feeling of informed circles 
and these sources were confident that by the end of March 
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& new agreement embracing all nations would be in sight. on imports of wheat and wheat flour in equivalent of bushels : prove 
By that date all the supplying countries had acquiesced in of wheat for the next three years as set out in the new to ‘rai 
the US$2.05 ceiling but on the 10th April the U.K. delega- International Wheat Agreement together with comparative is con 
tion advanced its ideas by only five cents instead of ten, figures under the old agreement :— taken 
ee is to say from US$1.95 to US$2.00, and stayed put. the R 
t was announced that the extra five cents would cost her ) 
about US$9,000,000 more annually and British traders ex- Old Yearly 
pressed their view in no uncertain manner that they could 7 Quota * ile 
not afford to subsidize American farmers as well as their Austria ............ 9,185,927 11,023,000 Coffin 
own. In other quarters it was felt that the U.K.’s final Belgium .......00000...... 22,597,382 20,209,000 YS eel 
stubborn stand was influenced by alleged private trade Bolivia _ .... 3,490,652 2,756,000 ° 
operators who claimed that they would be able to buy Brazil 13,227,736 13,228,000 
wheat more cheaply than the new ceiling to which the Ceylon 9,369,646 6,614,000 of th 
numerical majority of wheat pact nations then stood ready Rica 
to accept. 1,837,185 1,617,000 and. 
In the matter of accession to the renewal of the agree- Dominican Republic .. 955,336 876,000 levels 
ment at the new ceiling of US$2.05 the U.K. had the 1,286,000 price 
treedom to sign up or stay out. At one stage of the pro- gg tl er em ere thirte 
ceedings it was thought that a renewal required the approval Germany ................ 55.115.565 66.139 000 e1eve 
of 70 per cent of tne existing importing members and that Greece __ 12,860,299 15.726.000 unin 
this meant that Britain herseif could veto a renewal unless Guatemala . 918,593 919,000 her f 
she obtained satisfaction, since the U.K. had just over 30 Haiti Tides 1,653,467 1,029,000 has t 
per cent of the total importing nations quota. Experts Honduras Republic .... 551,156 367,000 Lond 
however differed on whether the U.K. could automatically Iceland . 404,181 404,000 this | 
veto by abstaining and argued that other countries could JMdia 55,115,565 55,116,000 of fe 
then be asked to recommend acceptance of a new agreement a 5,217,000 3,674,000 ot l 
based on new allocations which had not yet been fixed. quan 
Moreover for certain other purposes the existing agreement — 31.939 154 40. 418.000 othe} 
stipulated a two-thirds majority of quotas and since Bri- Japan 86,743,710 18,372,000 
tain’s quota was 30.5 per cent of the total a two-thirds [Lebanon . 2,755,778 2,388,000 the ; 
vote could be made up without her but that a 70 per Liberia 73,487 37,000 outsi 
cent majority vote could not. So it was that these ex- Mexico . 15,248,640 -12,860,000 meal 
perts apparently won the day for on the 13th April an Netherlands sheced 24,802,004 24,802,000 "eae 
advance guard of seventeen nations comprising Belgium, New Zealand 5,878,994 4,593,000 a 
Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, Nicaragua 367,437 331,000 of t 
France, West Germany, Guatemala, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Norway .- 8,451,058 7,716,000 : 
Liberia, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the United States Bern 6.797 586 5.512.000 pay. 
and the Philippines led the way and signed a new Inter- Philippines 8.671.515 7'202.000 insic 
national Wheat Agreement for a period of three years at portugal ret 6,430,149 5,626,000 ; heav 
a ceiling price of US$2.05 and a floor of US$1.55 a bushel. Gaudi Arabia a 2,204,623 1,837,000 ) for 
The Australian Minister of Commerce & Agriculture, chez 
Mr. J. McEwen, announced in Sydney on the same day, 13th Qwitzerland .__ 7,899,898 6,430,000 Jun 
April, that Australia would stay in the agreement only if Union of South Africa 11,757,987 11,023,000 ther 
Britain and India entered it as buyers, and on the 21st United Kingdom ........ —— 177,068,000 dec! 
April the Australian- Ambassador to the United States, Venezuela 6,246,431 6,246,000 nati 
Sir Percy Spender, signed the new pact “subject to ac- min 
ceptance of the agreement by constitutional procedures of Re cae Le 418,473,506 580,917,000 the 
the signatory governments.”’ Mr. T. C, Scott, the Australian 
Wheat Growers General Secretary, announced in Adelaide 40 « 
on the 14th April that the new agreement could carry on From the foregoing table it will be noted that the 15 
without Britain, while the Canadian Trade Minister, the 4... commitments of the exporting nations have been re- the 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, told the House of Commons in Ottawa duced from 580,917,000 to 418,473,506 bushels. The net {| Th 
on the 13th April that the British were “shrewd hard bar- jogs is 162,443,494 bushels and not 177,068,000, the latter | — alw 
gainers” and that Canada would not drop her wheat price figure being the old U.K. quota, and the difference of | Ma 
to US$2.00. Four days later Mr. Howe announced that 44 ¢94 506 bushels is made up by increased allocations to was 
Canada planned to make sure that enough wheat would other consuming countries ; | but 
be made available to meet Britain’s probable requirements | : Go 
whether she joined the new agreement or not but he The question to be resolved in the near future is sur 
predicted that Britain would have to pay 10 to 15 cents’ whether Britain will be able to secure her wheat supplies fav 
more for staying out. outside the new agreement at a cheaper price than other | wh 
i importing nations can buy theirs inside the agreement. If W 
On the 17th April India signed up and by the 27th she can conclude some arrangement to purchase at a lower S 
April a total of 41 yey orting countries, in addition to the price elsewhere before the final ratification date other tw. 
four supplying countries, had acceded to the eee pact. countries which have acceded to but have not yet ratified | Go 
This left only the U-K. out, and New Zesiands pgneery agreement might take advantage of the escape clause as] 
as an importer was reported by observers to be a surprise nd back out. in which case the fibre of the pact might : : 
as it was fully expected that she would not participate in not be strong enough to withstand the additional tear. It “s 
the agreement if Brita Cecided not to ‘enter. is known that India, like Britain, is making overtures to : the 


The writer is indebted to a milling friend in the U.S.A. 
for the following advance figures showing annual quotas 


Soviet Russia and if the Indian efforts to finalize a barter 
arrangement, involving a million tons of wheat per year, 
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prove successful, the chances are that India would refuse 
to ‘ratify :the. Washington agreement. Insofar as Britain 
is concerned it is no secret that discussions have recently 
taken place in Geneva between Mr. K. Bakhtov, head of 
the Russian ‘treaty & Legal Department, and Mr. V. B. 
Spandarian, head of the Ministry of Foreign Trade in 
Moscow, on tne one side, and Mr. C. H, Baylis, chief 
trade expert ot the British Board of Trade, and Mr. C, E. 
Coffin, of the British Ministry of Food, on the other, 
and that wheat was included in the vital discussions, 


There can be no question whatsoever that the refusa! 
of the U.K. to participate in the new Wheat Agreement is 
already exerting a serious influence on the market. On the 
ld5th June a wiid selling wave nit the major grain markets 
and sent American wneat prices crashing to the lowest 
levels in three years. Un the 16th June the Chicago 
price for spot wheat was thrown back to US$1.93% or only 
thirteen and a haift cents above the existing ceiling and 
eieven and a halt cents below the new ceiling. ‘lo the 
uninitiated this wouid imply that Britain has already won 
her fight aga.:nst the supp:ying countries and that her stand 
has been justified by worid events as a correspondent trom 
London so reported on the 24th June, But in point of fact 
this is not so, or at least not for the present. ‘She reaction 
of falling prices 1s inevitable inasmuch as the U.K.’s share 
ot 1/¢7% mutton bushels is not being taken up and this 
quantity of wheat will have to await disposal together with 
other surplus wheat, 

What is lost sight of is the fact that wheat price inside 


the agreement automatically recedes with the fall in price 
outside the agreement. The maximum price of US$2.05 


means that if the world price of wheat moves above this - 


level the intporting nation can call on an exporting nation 
to deliver wheat or flour up to the guaranteed import quota 
of the buying nation at that price, so that the maximum 
price is not the mandatory price which the importer must 
pay. As the world price of wheat drops so does the price 
inside the agreement decline in sympathy, and despite the 
heavy fall on the 16th June the price of American flour 
for Hongkong delivery was still US$0.72 per bag of 50 lbs. 
cheaper than outside the agreement. Moreover on the 25th 
June the price inside the agreement depreciated by a fur- 
ther US$0.04%-per bag, while outside the agreement the 
decline was but US$0.01%. The danger to the Agreement 
nations would arise if the world price receded below the 
minimum of V86i. 55 under the new pact or US$1.20 under 
the old. 


It is a sorry commentary on the times that out of some 
40 odd countries which discussed the new agreement for over 
15 weeks the only lack of unity should be found amongst 
the English speaking nations. Who or what is to blame? 
The question may never be answered because there are 
always two sides to a story. Some sources reported that 
Major Gwilym Lloyd George, the British Food Minister, 
was prepared to accept the proposed ceiling of US$2.05 
but was overruled by home front politicians. The British 
Government by withholding its signature has pleased its 
supporters and procured for itself an immediate domestic 
favourable reaction. But if the price of a loaf milled from 
wheat purchased in the open market this coming autumn 
hurts the pocket book of the U.K, housewife more than 
it does now the public may not make any distinction be- 
tween cause and effect, and the swing away from the 
Government in recent British elections may imply that some 
aspects of the Butler policy of freeing certain trades and 
supplies are perhaps not quite so popular with some sec- 
tions of the community, and it will all depend upon whether 
these sections constitute the majority or the minority. 


: As commented earlier the extra five cents would have 
cost the U.K. approximately US$9,000,000 annually, or an 
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extra US$27,000,000 in all for the three-year life of the 
new pact. Was America aiming for this extra windfall? 
Apparently not, because on the 23rd June the House of 
Representatives approved a bill giving Pakistan, a member 
of the British commonwealth of nations, a million tons of 
wheat and rejected a move to compel Pakistan to pay the 
shipping costs thereof. The cost of the combined under- 
takings is not far short of US$100,000,000, or more than 
three and a half times the extra money the U.K, was asked 
to pay for her quota during the term of the new pact ex- 
piring in 1956. America has given wheat as generously 
to India and other nations before and will doubtless con- 
tinue so to do whenever the call is urgent and genuine. 
On the 10th June the President of the American National 
Association ot Wheat Growers urged that the U.S. send 
wheat even to Ked China to alleviate conditions there re- 
gardiless of whatever Senator McCarthy might say. 


The price of wheat has become a political issue and 
is the subject ot international bitterness. Letters to the 
U.K. press complain that the importing countries are ex- 
pected to support a system over which they have no con- 
trol; to submit in fact to a form of taxation without re- 
presentation which might conjure up visions of the Inter- 
national Wheat Conference ending in a “Boston Wheat 
Party’. The bitterness appears to be all directed at the 
United States though Canada and Australia are aiso within 
the agreement and supply tar more wheat to U.K. than 
the United States does, 


The prices quoted of a maximum of US$2.05 and a 
minimum of US$1.55 are of course in to-day’s dollar, but 
to-day’s dollar does not buy in the hands of the prairie 
farmer anything like it used to buy. Canadian Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index figures show that $2.05 is worth 
94.6 cents and that $1.55 is worth but 71.5 cents in com- 
parison with the purchasing power of Canadian money in 
1935-39. Many ot the Canadian farmers genuinely thought 
that their wheat would command US$2.15 to US$2.20 and 
were disappointed at the final price secured. Canadian 
grain companies were also grieved and commented that the 
$2.05 figure was too low. 


How, it might be asked, did it come to pass that 
competent people on either side of the Atlantic, with the 
same figures available to them, could hold such divergent 
views on the proper price of one commodity—wheat? The 
answer probably can be found in the fact that the minds 
of the negotiators never did meet on a common plane. 
Each delegation thought only of the economics applying 
to its own side. One report said some of the negotiators 
played their cards close to their vests, while others tried 
to finesse a nine spot against an ace, Genuine finesse in 
negotiations without recourse to poker or bridge tactics 
might have achieved better results, 


Though the margin separating LWA and non-IWA prices 
for good quality flour is holding up well in the United 
States and Canada, the gap in Australian quotations is 
narrowing considerably, and some Australian circles believe 
it is not impossible that insufficient ratification by the 15th 
July might result in the new agreement not seeing the 
light of day. If this comes about it will be nothing new. 
The records of history teem with attempts that have been 
made in the past by States to control the people’s food- 
stuffs. Several thousand years ago China originated the 
ever-normal granary. Price-fixing plans were tried in Baby- 
lon, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Great Britain, Colonial United 


FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC 


States, Belgium, India, France and many other countries. 
All the plans had but one thing in common—they all failed. 


The new agreement is having its sorest trial right 
now. Can it survive without the support of the biggest 
wheat customer, for if not it will go the way of many 
of its predecessors. | 


In the meanwhile the reaction in Hongkong is de- 
plorable. Falling prices, heavy stocks, incipient Japanese 
competition, strangulation of export outlets and a continuous 
flow of cheaper replacements have all combined to make 
the flour importer’s lot an unhappy one at present. But 
despite the chaotic state of the market suppliers everywhere 
continue to pour their offerings into Hongkong and new 
importers keep on entering the trade. Not everyone is 
unhappy however because it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, for the bakers are pleased now that they can 
buy many good brands from importers at a few dollars per 
bag below original landed cost. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION AND PROSPECTS IN KOREA 


(From a Correspondent in Pusan) 


Special to Far Eastern Economic Review 


~ \. When at the beginning of this year the economic 


situation in Eouth Korea took a turn for the worse and 
inflation \became rampant, the Government of South Korea 
decided on two measures, a currency reform and a reform 
of the trade system. The currency reform was carried out 
in February whereas with regard to trade the Government 
is still trying out experiments to find the solution best 
suited to the country and present conditions. 


In a way both measures are part of one reform as 
a currency reform would be worthless without getting rid 
at the same time of those trends in the national economy 
which led to the inflation, 


A description of measures taken and of existing 
trends in these reforms may be of special interest at the 
moment for all those countries desirous to increase their 
trade with South Korea as the tendency shown is to assist 
in developing import and export as well as barter agree- 
ments. There is however another point of importance, 
especially to Far Eastern countries, and that is the existing 
tension between Korea and Japan. So long as that situation 
continues the Republic of Korea will discourage trade with 
Japan and the use of Japanese vessels which should create 
a favourable position for other markets in this part of the 
World. 


The immediate reason for the currency reform was the 
steady deterioration on the free market. Whereas the offi- 
cial rate of exchange for the Won was pegged at Won 6,000 
for US Dollar 1 unofficially for a long time a rate of about 
Won 17,000 to 18,000 was maintained. Early this year 
that rate began to climb and reached in February quotations 
of 25,000 to 30,000 for 1 Dollar, with no sign of stopping 
at that rate so that the Government had to take steps to 
save the situation. 


The Government announced that a new currency would 
be issued at a rate of exchange of 100 Won to 1 Hwan and 
that part of the notes and of the deposits would be blocked. 
When this came to the National Assembly the groups re- 
presented there protested against such a blocking and in- 
sisted that all the notes and the deposits should be ex- 
changed against the new currency. This would have com- 
pletely upset the purpose of the conversion and the Govern- 
ment finally got their wish through and only small holdings 
were fully exchanged whereas larger amounts could be con- 
verted into the new currency only by accepting part of 
the money on blocked account. It goes without saying 
that this constant change destroyed the public’s confidence 
and made a success more difficult. 


Published terms of conversion were: 


26 to 60 ,, a 20 % 


Taking a rate of about 25,000 Won to the Dollar that 
means that amounts up to roughly 120 Dollars were ex- 
changed in full whereas for example people who had more 
than 4,000 Dollars worth in notes and deposits got nothing 
for any sum beyond those 4,000 Dollars except on blocked 
account, 


However, partly in view of the loss of confidence and 
the prevalent fear of further restrictions, and partly in order 
to meet the money shortage due to blocking a part of 
the circulation, people withdrew the major part of their 
deposits as well. There are no official reports of banknote 
circulation published, but private reports will have it that 
the sum currently in circulation is higher than before con- 
version and the blocking. What has suffered are deposits 
with the local banks. 


The first result of this conversion was a complete 
stopping of all business. In order to meet that threat the 
Government devised three different stages of a campaign: 
Firstly they imported large quantities of grain, secondly 
they published a new system of Government loans to private 
importers, and thirdly they are working out new modifica- 
tions for barter business. 


Comparatively very large quantities of grain, mainly 
rice and barley, arrived in Korean ports, purchased through 
official channels. The result of this was a general lowering 
of prices which is still holding good, 


In order to further combat inflation and at the same 
time to assist firms and private initiative the Government 
granted Dollar loans to approved firms. The difficulty which 
the Government had to face resulted from their unwilling- 
ness to give up the entirely unrealistic official rate of 
exchange (used by them for accounting with US and UN 
Authorities) on one side and of granting Dollar loans against 
the official rate on the other side. To overcome this ob- 
stacle a system was worked out according to which the 
loaned Dollars have to be repaid in two instalments. On 
obtaining Dollars an applicant has to supply immediately 
Hwan countervalue at the official rate of Hwan 60 per Dollar. 
Furthermore an applicant has to guarantee to import the 
goods for which Dollars were given within a relatively short 
period, and at the time of import to pay a second instal- 
ment as refund for the loaned Dollars. This instalment 
is intended to cover the difference between the official rate 
of exchange and some more realistic rate. The applicant 
has to supply bond for this difference. 


As a means to ensure that mainly the most urgently 
needed commodities will be imported—this besides the 
necessity of obtaining Government approval for any kind 
of import—the Government published rates of exchange ar- 
ranged according to imported commodities. These rates 
were changed from time to time according to experience gain- 
ed during the first time. In the following we give some 
of these rates as valid as from the Ist April 1953: 


Hwan for US$1 
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For commodities not mentioned in any of the published 
lists a rate of exchange of Hwan 240 for $1 was established. 
But even this rate does not appear to be adequate in all 
cases. Local papermilis protested against use of that rate 
for imports of newsprint as this would put them out of 
competition, and a special rate of Hwan 300 for $1 was 
instituted to give them some protection. It is probable 
that other similar cases wiil follow. For the month of 
March 1953 an amount of $20,000,000 was fixed for those 
loans of which half was reserved tor consumer goods and 
the other half for items destined tor building up the country 
and for increasing production capability. Whereas applica- 
tions for consumer goods were fairly numerous, the response 
for the other category was very poor, apparently not much 
more than 10% of the sum offered. One of the main 
difficulties in making use of the facilities of this loan 
are the enormous interest rates charged for local cur- 
rency. An applicant has to provide countervalue at the 
rate of Hwan 60 per $1 immediately, and if he has to 
wait a considerable time before being able to resell goods 
again, he may stand to sufter a severe loss. Another 
reason is the cash shortage caused by the blocking of the 
large deposits as these are the people most likely to be 
interested in importation of machinery and other means 
of production, 


For the month of April a total of $10,000,000 has 
been fixed of which 4,000,000 are reserved for consumer 
goods and 6,000,000 tor industrial and building imports. 
Changes in coming months are to be expected. Barter 
agreements also form part of the Government’s plans to 
increase foreign trade. Their intentions are apparently to 
assist exports of less essential goods by allowing in turn 
imports of less urgently wanted commodities which promise 
a higher profit for the importer, and this in some percentage 
relation to the kind of goods which were exported. Such 
a scheme, properly worked out, might be very attractive 
to Far Eastern dealers, 


The question now is what, on balance, are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the currency reform. On 
the debit side there is loss of confidence which makes 
it unlikely that the banks will be able to obtain considerable 
deposits on a voluntary basis, and the almost complete 
stoppage of business activities during a number of weeks 
followed by a very slow return to a more normal state 
of affairs. On the credit side would have to be booked the 
avoiding of inflation. 


It would be premature to make at this stage a state- 
ment whether the reform was a success or a failure. A 
long run policy to stop inflation cannot, of course, be satis- 
fied with blocking of excess sums of floating currency and 
deposits. What is needed is an assurance that in future 
printing of new notes will be avoided; in other words 
the establishment of a balanced budget in an unbalanced 
economy. In other countries the problem would be to 
provide new life for the economic system and then to work 
out a balanced budget; in Korea however the position is 
different. At least so long as the war continues there can 
be no hope of a return to a normal economy. Exports are 
negligible as compared with import requirements and a 
basic change in this situation cannot be obtained without 
increasing productive capacity of the country many times 
over—this refers to industrial production—which is obvious- 
ly impossible. In consequence the main factor in balancing 
the budget is the amount of help which the Government will 
get from the UN—or in fact the USA who are shouldering 
by far the greatest part of the expenses. A number of 
Commissions visited Korea in recent weeks and made reports 
as to assistance required. It is sure that help will be 
granted, but the amount which will be given is not yet 
known. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


The budget for the current year provides for 70 
billion Hwan expenses of which about 42 billion cannot be 
covered from expected income. When the Government will 
know the amount of financial assistance with which they 
can calculate it may be possible for them to work out 
measures to ward off inflation. One of them would be 
an improvement in the system of collecting taxes (few 
people pay taxes in Korea). The Dollar loans to private 
traders which are to be continued and which should consume 
part of the newly issued banknotes are together with the 
other measures taken by the Government a valuable as- 
sistance in the fight. against inflation, but without con- 
fidence in the Hwan all this will not be sufficient. And 
even a truce would by itself not solve the problem as most 
of the expenses in connection with the War effort are borne 
anyhow by the UN or the USA and the problems of re- 
construction and resettlement may even increase the Gov- 
ernment’s present difficulties. 

The Government and the people of Korea are con- 
fronted with many problems and worries. They are aware 
that whatever they may do the destiny of their country 
depends on a general settlement in the Far East. Any 


steps taken in the meantime—truce or no truce—must be ° 


merely as stopgaps. 


Schedule Services| Services 


All fares quoted in dollars 


To BANGKOK 
TUESDAYS, FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS 
Single Fare $450 Return $810 


To SINGAPORE 
TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Single Fare $665 Return $1,197 
(30 day Excursion Fare $960) 


To MANILA 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Single Fare $300 Return $540 


To BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 


Single Fare $704 Return $1,267 
(30 day Excursion Fare $960) 
To SAIGON wepbnesbayYs 
Single Fare $552 Return $993 
To HANOI & HAIPHONG WEDNESDAYS 
Single Fare $370 Return $665 
To RANGOON 
SATURDAYS 
Single Fare $650 Return $1,170 


To CALCUTTA 
SATURDAYS 


Single Fare $890 Return $) 602 


Passeges, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist agents 
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THE GOLD SITUATION 


Value of Yen 


Value of Japanese yen fixed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment at 2.4685 miligrams of fine gold was acknowledged 
May 12 by the International Monetary Fund. This figure 
conforms with the existing rate of foreign exchange be- 
tween the U.S, and Japan, i.e. Y360: $1, since a dollar is 
equivalent at official value to 0.88867 grams of gold ($35 
for one troy ounce of fine gold). The recent establishment 
of the value of yen on the basis of 2.4685 miligrams of 
fine gold indicates the determination of the Government to 
abide by this rate also in future. 


-What follows is a brief review of the gold-mining in 
Japan with special reference to the price and the demand- 
&-supply picture of the metal. 


Official Buying Price of Gold 


The official price of Y3.85 for a gram of gold fixed 
in May, 1938, outlived the war-time inflation and remained 
unchanged until January, 1946, when it was raised almost 
by 5 times to Y17 a gram. Then came a sharp rise of 
general prices which naturally caused skyrocketing of mining 
costs. The gold price was revised twice in 1947 and it 
was brought up from Y17 to Y150 via a short-lived Y75. 


The establishment of the single general exchange rate in 


1949, however, put an end to such a radical price change, 
although it meant an increase of the gold price to Y385, 
which was figured out on the basis of the exchange rate 
of yen to the dollar and the U.S. gold price of $35 an ounce. 
A fractional raise of the gold price was made twice there- 
after: once in 1950 and another in 1953, through which 
the Government has now completely waived the 5-percent 
margin it had levied as incidentals when the buying price 
was set at Y385 in July, 1949. The following table will 
show the price change briefly reviewed in the paragraph. 


Movement of Official Buying Price 


(in yen per gram) 


Government Control over Gold 


During the occupation period after the war, control 
over gold was carried out in accordance with the directives 
of the Allied Authorities. The Japanese Government had 
to obtain their previous consent for every sale and purchase 
of the metal. 


The buying and the selling of the metal by the Govern- 
ment were made through its “Gold Fund Special Account”’ 
opened with the Bank of Japan. In 1949, the control was 
strengthened and enlarged, so that silver, platinum, and 
other precious metals were newly included in the category 
of the metals under governmental control, in consequence 
of which the name of the account was changed into the 
“Precious Metals Special Account’’. A year later, i.e, in 
May, 1950, the Government replaced the “Gold Production 
Law” of 1937 with the newly legislated “Precious Metals 
Control Law”. In June, 1952, this law was almost entirely 
revised, and silver and other precious metals (except gold) 
became ordinary free commodity. The last revision, among 
other things, has enabled the producers to sell part of their 
products at premium. Purchase of such gold is confined 
to those whom the Government considers appropriate, and 
the premium prices applicable to gold for non-monetary 


AT 
IN JAPAN 


use, such as industrial, medical, artistic, religious, and other 
ucknowledged purposes, were decreed by the Finance Minis- 
try in August, 1952. The aim of the initiation in the 
premium sale is now widely recognized to be a policy of 
the Government to protect the gold-mining industry against 
the heavy cost of production, and at the same time, to keep 
the official buying price of the metal free of modification. 


Characteristic Feature of Gold-Mining Enterprise in Japan 

During the period from 1930 through 1934, the gross 
amount of annual gold output represented 25.3 percent in 
value of the total mineral products (coal excluded) of the 
nation, which was only second to that of copper amounting 
to 46.2 percent. Gold mining enterprise produced no small 
amount of silver and copper as byproducts. When their 
silver output was combined, their turnover represented no 
less than one-third of the value of the total mineral pro- 
duct. After the war, however, it precipitously dropped and 


_the percentage is now barely 5 to 6 of the total, even when 


silver is included. Responsible for this decline are two 
causes, which are: the smaller increase of the gold price 
in relation to the less restricted price rise of other mineral 
products, and the slow increase of the production because 
of‘this smaller increase in price. 


Most of the gold-mining companies have been producing 
also non-ferrous metal products such as copper, lead, zinc, 
etc. Maybe this is a characteristic feature of the gold- 
mining industry where gold is generally of poor grade. 
Because of the poor grade of the gold ore, large-scaled gold- 
mining companies could not go without depending upon the 
yield of those non-ferrous metal products. It is said that 
copper is the metal most sensitive to the fluctuation of price, 
domestically or internationally, and the copper producers had 
to resort to gold-mining to mitigate the loss which might 
come unexpectedly from a sudden drop of copper price. 
In the postwar years, when the price of gold was so low 
that the mining companies were simply losing money by 
continuing production, only the multiple way of management 
enabled them to turn out the metal, as it were, as their 
byproduct. 


Gold Production After War 


Postwar recovery of the gold-mining industry was 
started immediately after the cessation of hostilities, but 
during the early years of Allied occupation the Government 
could not do much to help the industry, because the Govern- 
ment authorities had been fully occupied in the normaliza- 
tion of coal and sulphite ore mining. Partly because of 
the uncertainty of reparation issues, the recovery of gold 
production lagged far behind other postwar reconstruction 
works. At the end of 1948, the number of gold-producing 
mines was 159 in total (54 gold-mines plus 105 mines pro- 
ducing the metal as byproducts), which was less than one- 
quarter as compared with 739 mines (503 gold-mines) once 
in operation. Postwar revision of the official buying price 
—Y385 in July, 1949—gave the producers practically no 
encouragement, as it was too small to counterbalance the 
inflated costs. In February, 1950, after deciding the 
measures for the recovery of gold-mining, the Government 
began to increase its aids. Under this five-year plan, the 
reconstruction of plants such as for refining or sink-float 
separation of the ore was promoted, and tapping of new 
veins received bounties. At the same time, steps were 
taken to mitigate the tax burden on the shoulders of the 
producers. Transportation facilities for carrying ore from 
the pits to the refining plants were strengthened with special 
care of the Government. Distribution of daily necessities 
was increased in quantity and variety. All those welfare 
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measures, when decided in 1950, were aimed at raising the 
output of gold to 10 tons a year by the 1954 fiscal year, 
enabling, at the same time, the mining companies to com- 
mercially operate the mines by working on the ore of 
7-gram/ton grade. The ambitious project, howeyer, meet 
difficulties from the start, such as the unfavorable turn 
of the non-ferrous metal market under the Dodge-line fiscal 
reform and tight money policy, or the outbreak of the 
Korean war causing a sudden rise of production cost. 


Output of gold in recent years, and the estimated costs 
involved in the production of 1 gram of gold are given 
in the subjoined tables. As for the cost of production, 
Y679 a gram of the producers’ estimate is higher than the 
estimate of the Ministry of International Trade & Industry 
as quoted hereunder. 


Composition of Costs 
Per ton of ore 


Mining Expense Y995 


Y3,594 
Tapping Expense .......... 748 268 
Separating Expense ........ 485 ee ee 167 
Per gram of Gold , 

Ore Grade 7 gram/ton 


Net Yield 90% 
Cost Per Gram Y640.— 


Output of Gold 
(in kilograms) 


26,968 
45 2,627 
4,109 


Government Holding & Allotment of Non-Monetary Gold 


The following table shows the government’s holding 
of gold at the end of each fiscal year (in-kilograms). 


3,405 


Although the figures show a gradual increase of the 
metal kept for account of the Government’s “Gold Special 
Account” in the vault of the Bank of Japan, it is considered 
to be still far from satisfactory. Moreover, in view of 
the recent channeling of a considerable portion of the newly- 
mined gold into industrial and other non-monetary uses, 
further increase of this holding in the future could hardly 
be expected. 


As for the consumption of gold for non-monetary pur- 
pose, rigid control has been employed to restrict the use 
of the metal only to selected consumers, like artisans, 
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World s Thinnest 
Smartest 
waterproof watch 


Sole Agents: 
SHRIRO (CHINA) LTD. 


dentists, and the makers of the articles of religious devotion. 
Until quite recently, gold consumed by them amounted ap- 


proximately to 1.3 tons or about 40 percent of the annual 
output. 


As is shown in the tables at foot, the supply was, at 
first, far from sufficient to meet the demand suddenly let 
loose after the war. The shortage was felt especially in 
the supply for dental use, which, coupled with the hoarding 
of the metal, pushed up the blackmarket price to an average 
of Y620 a gram last winter. In view of this tendency 
and, more especially because of the need to help the gold- 
producers, who wanted the increase of metal to be sold at 
premium, the Government has recently decided to increase 


the allotment for non-monetary use to two-thirds of the 
annual output. 


Non-Monetary Consumption of Gold in Kilograms 


Year Industrial Medical 

752 3,320 


Personal Fountain- Gold-leaf, Liquid Gold, 
Accessory pen ,-dust Cyanic Gold Others Total 
8,172 896 1,120 270 733 10,265 
794 604 265 313 5,293 
12 132 190 320 69 1,866 
29 32 191 151 128 2,162 
970 50 150 112 28 3,001 
10 192 12 1 3,053 
102 0 64 81 1 2,770 
0 7 90 32 1 1,981 
0 0 45 16 1 1,111 
21 808 
129 1,162 
276 1,562 
Unavailable 71 1,362 
418. 1,772 
909 2,208 
1,000 2,523 
ti 910 
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PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION IN JAPAN 


The exchange of sick and wounded prisoners in the 
Korean war has lately been completed, and an all-out ex- 
change of POW’s proposal in succession by the belligerents 
is now under. negotiation.” It is, however, predicted that 
many complications may arise before a final truce agree- 
ment is formally concluded. Ho Chi Min’s recent at- 
tempted invasion of Laos, which further aggravated the 
Indochina war situation, has. added to the international! 
tension and leads to the belief that there will be no imme- 
diate pronounced change in the world’s program for the 
expansion of armaments. 

The wary attitude of Japanese financial circies con- 
cerning the probabie reduction in special procurements in 
the event ot a Korean armistice has had a sharp impact on 
the stock and commodity markets. This anxiety was, how- 
ever, relieved when the United States government officially 
assured Japan of special procurement to the same extent 
as at present at least tor the coming two years and aiso 
of necessary aid in case of a national emergency. Thg 
above deveiopments are mirrored by the fact that the 
average quotation of shares listed on the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change which had reached a high of Y474.43 on February 4 
dropped sharply to Y295.18 on April 1, and later steadily 
rebounded to Y¥330-Y350 and to Y336.9 on May 6, 1953. 

Special procurement contracts, which reached 39.3 mil- 
lion dollars during April, were remarkably less in value 
than the record of $94 million in the previous month but 
far exceeded the figures of January and February by several 
million doiiars. The January-April total of $200 million 
(including $64 million on a yen basis) was a pronounced 
increase as compared with the figure of $76 million for the 
corresponding period of 1952. Payments of special pro- 
curements under the above contracts will considerably in- 
crease in the coming two or three months. 

According to the election returns for the members 
of the House of Representatives and the House of Coun- 
cillors published late in April, the Liberal Party came out 
as the leading party in the Diet but failed to secure a 
majority of the quorum, and political stability could only 
be realized with the cooperation of other conservative parties. 
The political situation thus remains unsettled. The present 
political instability renders the outlook for defence pro- 
duction obscure. This in addition to the gloomy prospects 
of the future export trade casts a shadow upon the economic 
future. Exports in March reached $114.7 million, the 
highest record since July, 1952 ($114.7 million), but if 
the export of ships built under previous contracts is ex- 
cluded, the figure is only $98 million. Exports for the 
first three months of 1953 registered a monthly average 
of $93.7 million, a decrease of 21.5% compared with the 
corresponding period of a year ago ($118.7 million). Month- 
ly L/C receipts for January to March were valued at $75 
million only. No immediate effects from the moderation of 
import restrictions by the British Commonwealth of nations 
can be anticipated. Apparently, India, Pakistan, East 
Africa and South-east Asian countries are in dire need of 
import funds. 

In contrast with the decrease in exports, imports in- 
creased to a greater extent than in the previous year. 
The monthly average for January-March was $182.4 million, 
an increase of 16.8% compared with the corresponding period 
of 1952 ($156.1 million). Accordingly, the balance of 
visible trade for the total of the first three months of 1953 
showed an import excess of $267.5 million as against $112.0 
million during the same period of 1952. The increase in 
imports from the sterling and open-account areas as well 
as the decrease in exports to these areas accounted primarily 
for the above development. 


Special procurement contracts, in contrast with the 
sluggishness of exports, increased in value. Total exports 
during the first three months of 1953 decreased by $76.6 
million as compared with the corresponding period of a 
year ago, while special procurement contracts showed an 
increase of $86.0 million during the same period. This, 
as well as the fact that consumers’ demand in domestic 
market was generously on a higher level than in the pre- 
vious year, contributed towards sustaining the Japanese 
national economy. As regards the consumption level in 
urban areas (1934-36=-100), the index for January-February 
was 81.3 (69.1 for the corresponding period of 1952), or 
17.6% higher than in the previous year. The consumption 
level of farmers for the same period also registered a rise 
from 111.4 to 124.5, or an increase of 11.8%. The ratio 
of high incomes is remarkably increasing. According to a 
survey of the Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s 
Office, the number of households whose income was less 
than Y20,000 in the average from September to November 
was 73.8% and those of Y20,000 and more 26.2% in 1951, 
while in 1952 the ratios changed to 58.6% and 41.4% 
respectively. Accordingly, total sales of department stores 


_(affiiated with the Japan Department Store Association ) 


during the first three months of 1953 recorded an increase 
of 23.5% over the corresponding period of a year ago (the 
ratio for the corresponding period of 1952 as against 1951 
was 13.6%). The increase in sales of comparatively high- 
class commodities was particularly noteworthy. 

Wholesale prices of consumers’ goods dropped from 
the latter part of February 1953 because of seasonal rela- 
tions and the fall in international prices. The index in 
the middle of April 1953 was 126.3 (June 24, 1950, just 
before the outbreak of the Korean war being taken as 
100), or an increase of 4.6% over the same period of a 
year ago. 

Owing to the expansion of general consumption and 
the increase in special procurement contracts, the production 
index for the mining and manufacturing industries con- 
tinues at a hi®h level. Owing to the smooth supply of 
electric power in March, the production index reached 149.6 
(1934-34=—100), an increase of 10.4% over March 1952. 
The public utilities industries (power and gas) also recorded 
the highest record of 220.3. Along with the rise in the 
production index, the employment index for the manu- 
facturing industries, which had shown a decline since April 
1952 (1947=100), again registered an upward trend to 
101.2 in March with 100.3 in January and February as the 
bottom. Compared with March 1952, this was less by 
1.4%. The January-February total of freight carried by 
the National Ra'lways was also 2.9% less than for the 
same period of a year ago. These facts signify one phase 
of stagnation in export trade and the related industries. 
Despite the rise im the employment index in March 1953, 
labour productivity index increased to 412.4 (1947=100), 
an increase of 12.7% over the same period of the previous 
year. On the other hand, however, real wages, which were 
278.3 (1947100) in March 1952, rose in March of this 
year to 294.2, an increase of 7.4%, reflecting higher wages. 
The index of wholesale prices of producers’ goods (June 24, 
1950—100) in the middle of April was 151.2, a decrease 
by 6.7% compared with the figure of 172.7 in the middle 
of March of a year ago. The consumers’ goods index 
continues on about the level of the period after the Korean 
war, while the index for producers’ goods shows a drop of 
11.6%, with raw materials on a higher level while manu- 
factured products are remarkably low. 

Thus, the actual situation at present is that owing to 
sluggishness of exports, high wages, high cost of materials, 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN 


Foreign trade in March showed some recovery from the 
sluggishness in January and February. According to cus- 
toms house reports prepared by the Ministry of Finance, 
exports in March totalled Y41.3 billion ($114.7 million) 
and imports Y67.4 billion ($187.2 million), the excess of 
imports being Y26.1 billion ($72.6 million). In comparison 
with the previous month, exports and imports showed an 
increase of 34.1% and 9% respectively, the excess of im- 
ports registering a decline of Y4.9 billion ($13.6 million) ; 
the export figure was also larger by 8% and the import 
figure by 11% than the monthly average for 1952 (ex- 
ports $106.1 million and imports $169 million). It is note- 
worthy that the export figure recovered to the level of 
$110 million after an interval of eleven months since April 
last year when exports registered Y41.3 billion of $114.7 
million. 


The increase of exports in March was principally 
brought about by large exports of ships (13 ships with a 
value of Y6,434 million or 15.6% of the total export value, 
4.4 times the value in the previous month; ships exported 
in 1952 numbered 414, with a value of Y3,937 million). 
Larger shipments of iron and steel (Y5,861 million or 
14.2% of the total, an increase of 8.2% compared with the 
previous month), cotton fabrics (Y4,756 million or 11.5% 
of the total, an increase of 12.3%), fish (Y1,676 million or 
4.1% of the total, an increase of 17.7%) and raw silk 
(Y1,311 million or 3.2% of the total, an increase of 13.6%) 
were also responsible for the activity in the export trade. 
Exports of cotton fabrics exceeded the 70 million sq. yds. 
level for the first time since May last year. The principal 
items of imports were raw cotton (Y11,084 million or 16.4% 
of the total, a decline of 0.8%), petroleum (Y6,071 million 
or 9% of the total, am increase of 69.9%), rice (Y4,686 
million or 7% of the total, a decline of 17.9%), coal (Y3,967 
million or 5.9% of the total, a decline of 23.4%), wool 
(Y3,914 million or 5.8% of the total, a decline of 16.6%) 
and sugar (Y3,745 million or 5.6% of the total, a decline 
of 15%). A stagnant development or a decline in textile 
materials, iron ore and coal, a heavy increag® in petroleum, 
and an increase in hides, soya beans and crude rubber 
imports of which had been rather restricted in the past 
(respective increase 6.9%, 41% and 26.4%) are noteworthy 
as special features of the import trade in March; imports 
of the latter three commodities accounted for 7.3% of the 
total import value. 


low price of products and the holding off the market in the 
hope of a further cut in prices, enterprise profits are likely 
to be reduced. September 1951 being taken as 100, a general 
decline in profits has been evident for each term of busi- 
ness. In the term ending March 1953 net profit regis- 
tered 62, net profit rate to paid-up capital 33, and dividend 
rate 77. 


As a result of the present provisional budget through 
the dissolution of the Diet, new enterprises have been tem- 
porarily postponed. Special procurements and the do- 
mestic demand will sustain business activities for the time 
being. Such drawbacks, however, as slump in exports, the 
difficulties of medium and minor industries, the increase in 
unemployment and the decrease in enterprise profit will 
inevitably restrict the recovery of business activities. Though 
high from the viewpoint of international competition, prices 
are rather low when production costs of industrial enter- 
prises are considered. This fact is a cause for deep appre- 
hension as regards the present state of the Japanese na- 
tional economy. 


According to another customs house reports concern- 
ing trade in March by settlement areas(), exports to dollar 
areas amounted to $43.4 million or 41.5% of the. total 
value of $104.4 million (including $4 million of exports 
without drafts), showing a decline of 1.3% compared with 
the previous month, those to sterling areas $36.1 million 
or 34.6% of the total, an increase of 53.3%, and those 
to open-account areas $24.9 million or 23.9% of the total, 
an increase of 14.8%. 


As regards imports, dollar areas remained almost un- 
changed and open-account areas declined, whilst sterling 
areas showed an increase; imports from dollar areas amounted 
to $82.3 million or 47.1% of the total import of $174.8 
milion (including $7 million of imports without drafts), 
showing an increase of 4.5%, those from sterling areas 
$65.8 million or 37.6% of the total, an increase of 19.3%, 
and those from opén-account areas $26.7 million or 15.3% 
of the total, a decline of 24%. The balance of trade regis- 
tered an excess of imports from all areas; the excess im- 
ports from dollar areas increased, whilst those from sterling 
and open-account areas showed a decline which was most 
pronounced in the latter. 


Exports during the period from January to March 
totalled Y100.7 bilhon ($279.6 million) and imports Y196.9 


_ billion ($547 million), resulting in an excess of imports of 


Y96.3 billion ($267.4 million). In comparison with the 
same period of the previous year, exports showed a decline 
of 21.7% from $356.4 million, whilst imports registered a 
gain of 16.7% over $468.5 million; the export figure was 
the lowest record compared with any quarter of the fiscal 
years 1951-52 and 1952-53, whilst the import figure was 
the highest since the third quarter of the fiscal year 1951- 
52. 


As regards trade during the fiscal year 1952-53 (April 
1952-March 1953), exports totalled Y430.6 billion ($1,196 
million) and imports Y758.4 billion ($2,107 million), show- 
ing a decline of 16.1% and 1.1% respectively compared 


Trade Balance during the Fiscal Year 1952-53 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
In yen 
Exports (Y billion) 349.98 513.00 430.59 
Imports ( - ) 400. 62 767.01 758.44 
Excess imports (,, ) 50.64 254.01 327.85 
In dollars 
Exports ($ million) 963.8 1,423.5 1,196.1 
Imports ( ”” 1,268.7 2,152.9 2,106.8 
Excess imports (,, ) 804.9 729.4 910.7 


Note: ‘Calculated from statistics campiled by the Ministry of 
Finance; there are some differences between these figures 
and those published by the same Ministry. 


with the previous fiscal year (the import figure in dollars 
showed a decline of 2.2%). The excess of imports amounted 
to Y327.9 billion ($911 million), registering an increase 
of 30% compared with the previous fiscal year (the figure 
in dollars showed an increase of 25%). By principal com- 
modities, exports of aquatic products (3.9% of the total 
value, an increase of 20.7% compared with the previous 
fiscal year), and raw silk (3.8% of the total, an increase 
of 17.5%) showed an increase, whilst those of iron and 
steel (18.9% of the total, a 9.3% decline), cotton fabrics 
(21.3% of the total, a 53.6% decline), rayon filament 
fabrics (3% of the total, a 40.2% decline) showed a de- 
cline. As regards imports, an increase was witnessed in 


Note (1) Figures of trade by settlement areas are based on foreign 
exchanges recognized by the customs house; contracted prices 
for exports and imports with drafts; as regards trade without 
drafts, f.o.b. for export and c.i.f. for imports. These figures 
do not coincide with the above mentioned actual export and 
import figures. 
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petroleum (7.2% of the total, a 31% increase) and rice 
(8.8% of the total, a 26.9% increase), whilst a decline was 
seen in raw cotton (19.1% of the total, a 19.9% decline), 
wool (6.2% of the total, a 22.5% decline) and wheat (7% 
of the total, a 4.3% decline). 


According to foreign exchange statistics compiled by 
the Bank of Japan, receipts of export bills during the fiscal 
year 1952-53 totalled $1,168 million and payments of inn- 
port bills $1,789 million, excess payments amounting to 
$621 million). In comparison with the previous fiscal 
year, receipts of export bills showed a decline of 16.8%, 
whilst payments of import bills increased by 7.9%; excess 


payments were 2.5 times the figure for the previous 
year. ! 
Receipts and Payment of Foreign Exchanges 
during the Fiscal Year 1952-53 
(in $ million) 
| 1950-51 1951-52 1962-53 
Visible trade 
919.9 1,404.9 1,168.3 
oe 961.9 1,668.4 1,789.3 
—42.1 —253 .6 —621.0 
Invisible trade 
388 .7 996.1 939.2 
55.1 185.4 224.3 
be ce 333.6 810.7 715.0 
Total 
1,017.0 1,843.9 2,013.6 
291. 652.1 94.0 
Note: (—) Excess imports. 


Excluding purchase or repayment of U.S. Treasury bonds 
and British Treasury bonds. 


Source: Based on the Foreign Exchange Statistics compiled by the 
Bank of Japan. 


This unfavourable balance of trade during the fiscal 
year 1952-53 was brought about by a decline in exports 
which were affected by import restrictions on Japanese 
goods in sterling and open-account areas, and a gradual 
increase in imports through measures to promote imports 
from non-dollar areas and by the firm tone of the actual 
sterling rate. The excess of imports was to be covered 
by receipts in invisible trade account including $801 million 
from U.S. forces.stationed in Japan (an increase of $124 
million compared with the previous fiscal year). Receipts 
in invisible trade account other than those from U.S. forces 
declined by $181. million to $138 million due to the sus- 
pension of U.S. aid to Japan and heavy declines in receipts 
from services and capital transactions. Total receipts in 
invisible trade account declined by $57 million or 5.7% 
from $996 million to $939 million, whilst payments in in- 
visible trade accounts increased by $39 million or 20.9% 


Note (2) There is a difference between foreign exchange statistics and 
foreign trade statistics based ,on customs house _ reports: 
receipts of export bills were smaller by $28 million than the 
export figure, payments of import bills were also smaller 
by $318 nrillion than the import figure and excess payments 
were smaller by $290 million than the excess of imports. 
This difference is attributed to the time lag between actual 
exports and imports and receipts and payments of foreign 
exchange, and also to the fact that the foreign exchange 
statistics do not include trade without drafts. 
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from $185 million to $224 million through larger payments 
in capital transactions (including $50 million for member- 
ship charges of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and $25 million for interests on foreign currency bonds), 
government transactions, travelling, transportation and in- 
surance, etc. Excess receipts in invisible trade account 
declined, therefore, by $96 million or 11.8% from $811 
million to $715 million. Total receipts of foreign exchange 
were $2,108 million, a decline of $294 million, or 12.3% 
as compared with the previous fiscal year and payments 
$2,014 million, an increase of $170 or 9.9%, excess receipts 
amounting to only $94 million. Excess receipts of the fisca! 
year 1952-53 correspond to one-sixth of those for the pre- 
vious year ($552 million) and one-third of those fur the 
fiscal year 1950-51 ($292 million). 

In view of the prospect of the peace in Korea, the 
problem of self-support and normal development of the 
Japanese economy is again being discussed in various quar- 
ters. It is natural that the unstable character of the inter- 
national balance of payments and its tendency toward 
reduction have attracted general attention. Anxiety as 
regards an immediate decline in special procurement orders 
has been dispelled following the American assurance of 
continued disbursements in Japan. This may be welcomed 
as a help in attaining self-support. However, if the indus- 
trial structure in Japan continues its dependency on special 
procurements, self-economic support cannot be attained. 

Dependency on special procurements cannot cover the 
import of raw materials and the comparatively large volume 
of food. On the other hand, the active demand for specified 
goods in the domestic market will become a factor for a 
decline in the acquisition of foreign currencies. Under 
these circumstances, the promotion of the export trade ap- 
pears to be inevitable. The recent movement toward en- 
largement of trade and payment agreements may be regarded 
as a materialization of measures to extend overseas markets 
and to maintain equilibrium of the international balance 
of payments: trade negotiations with the United Kingdom, 
and payments negotiations with the same country to meet 
the heavy decline in pound sterling holdings (enforcement 
of SWAF transactions and extension of administrative trans- 
fer of sterling settlement); the conclusion of a trade agree- 
ment with Pakistan (exports and imports, £30 million 
each; approval of payment in instalment in 5 years for 
plant exports); the conclusion of a trade agreement with 
Argentine (exports and imports, $80 million each; postpone- 
ment of payments for plant exports); unofficial conclusion of 
trade agreement with Sweden (exports and imports, $10 
million each); trade negotiations with West Germany, 
France, the Middle and Near East countries. External 
policies such as realization of Japan’s adhesion to GATT 
and the idea of an international many-sided settlement or- 
ganization, as well as internal policies such as price reduc- 
tion measures must be studied for the promotion of foreign 
trade. 


JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


IRON/STEEL EXPORT DECLINE 


With a shipment of 1,358,000 tons, iron/steel export 
flourished last year, so much so that traders and makers 
were induced, despite the probable inactiveness of the for- 
eign trade business, to see the export target for this 
year at 1,200,000 tons. But the trend since the beginning 
of this year has not been encouraging to them, which 
shows 134,000 tons for January, 79,000 tons for February, 


96,000 tons for March, and a sudden drop to 46,000 tons 


for April. April’s figure was less than half of the previous 
one, which is broken down as follows: 


Primary Products (Materials) Secondary Products (Finished Goods) 


Category Amount Category Amount 
Galvanized sheet 16,746 1,078 
ee 842 —--- 
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Breakdown of the same figure by the buying countries is as follows: 
Primary Products (Materials) Secondary Products (Finished Goods) 


Country Amount Country Amount 
1,956 

41,200 


Outlook of the iron/steel export for the current year 


is gloomy so that some predict that it will not be able to 
reach one million tons, 


Shipment to Argentina under the recentiy concluded 


trade agreement will be the largest one that could be 


hoped for this year. According to the agreement, $50,000,- 
UUU worth of iron/steel (some 480,00U tons) is to be 
purchased by the Argentine Republic, and about 50 re- 
presentatives of the Japanese trading companies and manu- 
tacturers are now staying in tnat country to expedite the 
trading. Sale of 75,0U0 tons has been practically concluded. 
To India, some 10,000 tons of steel materiais for ship- 
building are expected to be supplied by Japanese makers. 
Because of the trade agreement with Pakistan, traders 
are trying to sell to that country, but no concrete business 
has been conciuded as yet. Saies approach is being made 
to Burma, Colombia, Brazil. 


EXPORT GOAL SET BY MITI FOR 1953 FISCAL YEAR 


The Ministry of International Trade & Industry has 
set the goal tor the nation’s export in the current fiscal 
year at US$1,306 million, some 10 percent over the like 
figure of last year. The goal is regionally divided:— $432 
million for the dollar. area, $370 million for the open- 
account, and $503 million for the sterling area. To attain 
these figures renewed efforts are required to raise the export 
by $17 million for the dollar area, $109 million for the 
open-account, and $48 million for the sterling area over 
the previous figures, 


In working out the estimate for the sterling area in 
particular, the Ministry took into consideration the outcome 
of the recent Anglo-Japanese trade negotiations which expects 
£180 million ($504 million) worth of Japanese exports 
during the 1953 calendar year. The estimate, however, is 
rather conservative, reflecting the cautious attitude of the 
MITI planners who witnessed the poor record of the first 
three months of this year. 


Estimate by areas and commodities follows: 


(in U.S.$ miillion) 
Dollar Area 


Animal & Vegetable products 20 


EXPORT VALIDATIONS IN APRIL 


Showing a month-to-month decrease of $15,031,000, 
the cumulative value of export contracts validated in April 
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fell to $87,971,000. Regionally, $25,739,000 for the open- 
account area exceeded the like figure in March by $1,103,000 
(4 percent), but $40,577,000 for the dollar and $21,655,000 
tor the sterling area showed a decrease of $5,928,000 (12.7 
percent) and $10,206,000 (32.3 percent) respectively. The 
decrease with regard to the dollar area was not particularly 
serious, as it was construed as a temporary fall after the 
rise m tne preceding month. But, with regard to the 
sterling area, it was rather serious. The figure, the lowest 
since February of last year, was so small as to represent 
only 45 percent of the average for 1952. Ml'll commented 
that it would not be easy for the nation’s exporters to 
increase their business, even with the British assurance of 
relaxing import restrictions in tavor of this country. 


In the category of export items, the month-to-month 
decrease comprises $3,886,000 for “food and beverages’, 
$2,084,000 for “chemicals’ and “oils & fats’ combined, 
$3,790,000 for “(ferrous) metal products’, and $9,101,000 
tor machinery. Of these, the vaiue of contracts for iron 
and steel products was the lowest in the first four months 
of this year. ‘Though decreased, the value of food products 
was still slightly better than it was in the preceding year. 
The value of textile goods which showed an increase of 
$2 million over March witn $32,397,000 was still some $6 
million less than the average of last year. The value for 
iron and steel products showed a contraction of $3.9 million. 


As for the sterling area, contracts validated for cotton 
goods export in April were $3,844,000 less than in March 
and amounted only to 28 percent of last year’s average 
of $13,590,000, and for iron and steel products, the value 
in-April was only half as much as the average of $12,220,000 
recorded for 1952. Pakistan accounted for a decrease of 
over $10 million with the total of $402,000 when compared 
with last year’s average ot $10,4/0,000; U.K. a decrease 
from $6,819,000 to $1,,00,000; Singapore a decrease from 
$4,894,000 to $2,495,000; and Hongkong from $7,106,000 
to $4,695,000. 


As for the open-account area, increase was noted in 
all items, except “iron and steel products’, “‘machinery”’, 
and “oils & fats”. Noticeable among the open-account 
countries was Korea, which accounted for $6 million worth 
of contracts validated during the month to compare 
with the monthly average of $1,656,000 in 1952, while 
among the items of export were raw silk and silk products, 
which reached the peak for this year with $5,776,000, largely 
due to the purchase made by Indonesia. 


(in U.S.$ 1,000) 

April March Jan.-Apr. 
Dollar Export 40,577(46.1%) 46,505 (45.2%) 160,820(45 .0%) 
Sterling Export 21,655(24.6 ,,) 31,861(30.9 ,,) 105,574(29.5,,) 


Upen Account Export 


Total: 


Food & Beverages 


25, 739 (29. 3 ,,) 


87,971(100 %) 


24 1636 (23. 9 oat 
103 ,002(100 %) 


91,362(25.5,,) 
357,756(100 %) 


10,124(11.5%) 


14,010(13 .6%) 


40,967 (11.5%) 


Textiles 

Cotton 14,466(16.4 ,,) 14,667(14.2 ) 59,720(16.7,,) 

Raw Silk 4,428( 5.0,,) 3,298( 8.2, 13,370( 3.7,,) 

Silk 1,3848( 1.5,,) 1,263( 1.2 5,692( 1.6 

Artificial fiber 10,480(11.9 ,,) 9,393( 9.1,, 37,157(10.4,, 

Wool 865( 1.0,,) 680( 0.7 " 2,428( 0.6,,) 

Others 810( 1.0,,) 945( 0.9,, 3,582( 1.0,,) 
Wood Products 2,425( 2.8,,) 2,198( 2.1,,) 8,802( 2.5,,) 
Paper Products 1,014( 1.2,,) 624( 0.6,,) 3,437( 1.0,,) 
Animal & Vegetable 3 

Products 2,213( 2.5,,) 1,917( 1.9,,) 7,149( 2.0,,) 
Chemicals 2,594( 3.0,,) $3,254( 3.2,,) [2,917( 3.6 ,,) 
Oils & Fats 1,862( 2.1,,) 3,286( 3.2,,) 6,501( 1.8,,) 
Non-Metallic Minerals 

Potteries 2,768( 3.1,,) 2,648( 2.6,,) 10,302( 2.9,,) 

Others 1,705( 1.9,,) 1,597( 1.6,,) 5,553( 1.6,,) 
Metals 

Ferrous 14,570(16.6,,) 18,360(17.8 ,,) 64,390(18.0 ng 

Non-ferrous 2,221( 2.5,,) 988( 0.9,,) 9,784( 2.7,, 
Machinery 7,953( 9.0,,) 17,054(16.6 ,,) 43,397(12.1 ,,) 
Miscellaneous 6,125( 7.0,,) 6,820( 6.6,,) 22,608( 6.3,,) 

Total : 87,971(100 %) 103,002(100 %) 357,756(100 %) 
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Open Account 
April March Jan.-Apr. 
1,695 1,199 5,666 
Textiles 
cod 3,157 2,620 11,078 
Animal & Vegetable 
Non-Metallic Minerals 
Metals 
+ Sees tes 1,706 1,932 8,329 


CANNED GOODS EXPORT IN 1952 


Export of canned foods~which was seriously impaired 
after the war, has steadily improved in the direction of 
the pre-war level. Before the war, main market for can- 
nery goods was Europe where tangerine (mostly to England), 
salmon, salmon-trout, crab, etc. were shipped in quantity. 
In the postwar years, however, loss of fishery and fund 
shortage and import restrictions made it difficult for ex- 
porters to keep the business thriving as before. But efforts 
of Japanese traders for the improvement of export and 
the finding of new markets have been rewarded, so much 
so that the shipment of canned goods to overseas markets 
last year rose to 2,100,589 cases, showing an increase 
of 46 percent over that of 1951, when the export was 
1,354,778 cases. Such improvement was chiefly due to the 
increase of marine products to the U.S. Shipment to the 
U.S. increased after the war, and it came to occupy as much 
as 75 percent of the total export of canned goods in 1950. 
In the following year, however, the percentage fell to only 
13 because of the raising of the import duties by the U.»s. 
Government on certain categories of Japanese cannery 
goods. By selecting the goods subject to the lower rate 
of the duty, Japanese exporters shipped their canned goods 
to the U.S. up to the limit of the agreement, i.e. 1,300,000 
cases, last year. They are also doing their best in the 
sales approach to European countries with the intention of 
regaining the former business, 


Crab meat, which was one of the most important exports 
and shipped to the U.S. amounting to 400,000 cases a year 
on an average before the war, dropped to 100,000 cases 
and could not rise until recently. Partial recovery of the 
fishery is doing much good to this industry, and the ex- 
port of the canned crab meat to America improved to 
108,492 cases in 1952. Sardines are also making great 
advance in the trade with South-east Asiatic countries and 
South-Africa, which, though an old market, were refraining 
from buying Japanese sardines for a long time, 


Export of agricultural and live-stock products in tins 
advanced to 502,122 cases from the 108,492 cases in 1951, 
which is attributable to the big purchase of canned tangerines 
by Britain. 


STOCKS & DEBENTURES ISSUED IN 1952 FISCAL YEAR 


Payment actually made by subscribers in the fiscal 
1952 for the stocks issued during the same period amounted 
to Y134,335 million showing an increase of Y50,691 million 
over the aggregate of Y83,644 million recorded in fiscal 
year 1951. Applications for permit of issuing new cor- 
porate stocks received during the fiscal 1952 (i.e. April 
’52-March ’53) showed a total amount of Y163,724 million 


53 
Sterling Dollar 
April March Jan.-Apr. April March Jan.-Apr. 
1,697 2,159 8,266 6,732 10,652 27,035 
3,844 5,351 21,367 4,635 4,966 18,594 
549 574 1,963 2,214 1,456 6,865 
146 210 1,015 1,033 920 4,163 
5,172 4,393 17,712 2,151 2,380 8,367 
395 384 1,283 443 296 1,097 
87 48 289 646 823 2,945 
308 336 1,252 1,967 1,713 6,817 
129 176 593 253 121 1,125 
134 146 453 1,042 1,443 4,490 
305 607 1,959 1,206 1,549 7,510 
67 25 95 627 474 2,322 
476 591 2,226 1,961 1,826 6,927 
854 806 2,643 302 483 1,312 
4,404 5,334 22,503 5,288 6,016 20,096 
510 476 3,777 832 178 3,580 
1,632 8,988 14,401 4,616 6,134 20,667 
es 946 1,257 3,777 4,629 5,075. 16,908 
21,655 31,861 105,574 40,577 46,505 160,820 
with a year-to-year increase of Y71,400 million. Of the 


whole proceeds of these new stocks, 46.1 percent was in- 
vested in equipment (45.0 percent in fiscal 1951), 33.2 
percent was employed for business operation (31.5 percent 
in fiscal 1951), and 20.7 percent for redemption of debts 
(23.5 percent in fiscal 1951). 


Corporate Stocks Subscribed 
(in Y million) 


September 13,619 September ........ 3,034 

134,335 


83,644 


— 


Issuance of industrial debentures in the fiscal year 
1952 totaled Y50,625 million, which shows an increase of 
some Y13,900 million over fiscal 1951. The proceeds were 
utilized as follows: 24.9 percent on equipment (44.4 per- 
cent in fiscal 1951), 3.1 percent for business operation (3.5 
percent in 1951), and 72.0 percent for redemption of debts 
(52.1 percent in 1951). These percentages indicate an 
increasing tendency among the industries of redeeming 
the debts with the proceeds of debenture sales. Investment 
in equipment, therefore, sharply dwindled in the past two 
years, 

Monthly Breakdown of Debenture Issuance 
(in Y million) 


Kinds Value 


During April, this year, foreigners bought in the market 
628,200 Japanese corporate stocks valued at Y117,870,000 
in total. Most of these stocks were taken by Chinese 
investors, whose purchases during the month are estimated 
to be worth Y78,070,000. Foreigners’ investment in Japa- 
nese industries through the securities market will continue 
active for some time to come. 
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Economic REVIEW 


OIL AND INDIA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 


By J. P. Saigal 


What happens in India in the next few years is of 
crucial import to the entire world. Here 361 million people, 
roughly one-sixth of the world’s population, stand at the 
crossroads of their national destiny. Moreover, their vast 
land, strategicaliy situated at the doorway to the East, 
has become a critical front in the contest between the 
world’s cultures. The outcome still lies in the shadow 
of unanswered questions. But it is already clear that it 
depends to a large. degree on the progress the country is 
able to make in solving her internal problems, 

The strides already taken since independence, in spite 
of the deep wounds of partition, give some grounds for hope. 
For the first time in modern history, the political integra- 
tion of the princely states makes it possible to implement 
a uniform and effective national policy. India today has 
both a responsible leadership dedicated to democracy and 
an electorate whose political awareness is out of all pro- 
portion to the low rate of literacy. 

But political emancipation has no more than cleared 
the stage tor another struggie—the struggle against poverty. 
It is one of the ironies or history that this country, once 
one of the world’s richest, should have become one of the 
world’s poorest. Under the pressure of rising population 


coupled with insufficient food suppiy, the Indian people over » 


the years have fallen into a siough of want, bringing in 
its wake squalor, disease and starvation. To remedy this 
situation has become India’s most urgent problem. it has 
many facets, but in the main it is economic. Unless there 
is rapid, large-scale economic development, the hopes and 
aspirations which today flame in the Indian breast will 
remain unfulfilled, and democracy will become an empty 
catchword. 

The obstacles to such development remain formidable. 
Chief among them are the religious and social traditions 
that bind the people inexorably to ways of the past; the 
lack of facilities for communication; and the acute shortage 
of technical skills and available capital—both fundamental 
to building an industrial society in the modern world. 

There are, however, items on the hopeful side, which 
are not to be discounted: rich natural resources, particu- 
larly coal, iron, manganese and mica deposits; an abun- 
dance of fertile land, much of which can be reclaimed 
by irrigation and much more which needs only clearing to 
become productive; and above all, an unquenchable spirit 
of determination on the part of both the people and their 
leaders, a spirit which has already found some expression 
in a carefully worked out program for India’s economic 
development. To modernize India’s economy will require 
heavy investment, far beyond that which can be provided 
by mobilizing the country’s internal resources or by aid 
from institutions such as the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 

Particular significance attaches, therefore, to the agree- 
ment reached in 1951 between Standard-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany (a Jersey Standard affiliate) and the Indian govern- 
ment under which the former has agreed to build an oil 
refinery on an island in Bombay Harbor at a cost of $35 
million. This represents the largest single investment of 
American private capital made so far in India. Similar 
agreements have been or are being concluded with other 
oil companies, both American and British. ; 

The immediate, practical benefits of establishing a local 
refining industry, a new and major domestic enterprise, 
are obvious. As India embarks on her fight for economic 
rehabilitation it will give her better assurance of a con- 
tinuing supply of oil products so essential to her welfare. 


Experience of recent years has shown how important this 
is. Having no major refining industry of her own, India 
has been dependent on sources beyond her borders for 
virtually all oil products. From time to time this flow 
has been disrupted—either by import restrictions caused 
by a shortage of foreign exchange or by dislocations of 
the source of supply, such as the shutdown of the Angio- 
Iranian refinery at Abadan, Iran, 

Once her domestic retining industry goes, into opera- 
tion, India will be able to transfer, her outside dependence 
from products to crude oil only, except for certain highly 
specialized fuels. There are many world sources of crude, 
and its supply therefore is much less susceptible to dis- 
ruption. Thus, one point of uneasiness for the future can 
be removed. 

The establishment of the refinery will also bring a 
number of corollary benefits: a new field of employment 
and training for Indian citizens, particularly in a variety 
of jobs for skilled technicians; an increase in tanker traffic 
to the port of Bombay; a source of income to the govern- 
ment through additional taxes. 

None of these factors can be said to make a major 
contribution to solving India’s economic problems, although 
they should all prove helpful in a limited way. The chief 
importance of the agreement, representing as it does a mile- 
stone in economic cooperation between East and West, is 
perhaps psychological. 

In 1948, at the time the negotiations were begun, such 
an achievement as is represented by the final outcome 
seemed highly improbable. 

There was, among Indian leaders, a strong body of 
opinion which looked with disfavor on the admission of 
foreign capital, partly because of suspicion, partly because 
of the feeling—under the first flush of independence—that 
India should go it alone in financial affairs. 

Western capital, in turn, was at that time skeptical of 
india as a promising climate for sound investment. With 
a relatively new government there was no clear pattern 
of past experience on which to chart probabilities for the 
future. In the background there was always the looming 
specter of possible nationalization and also considerable 
doubt concerning the freedom with which management would 
be left to operate the business and thereby assure an equi- 
table return to the stockholders, 

During the exchange of viewpoints which preceded the 
final agreement, the doubts and fears that beset both 
sides were gradually dissipated. It became apparent that 
Americans and Indians could sit down at the conference 
table and work out their points of difference in amity and 
understanding. 

The working out of the agreement, then, became a 
kind of laboratory in human relations in which many hin- 
drances to foreign investment were resolved. 

* * 

The terms of the agreement provide many long-sought 
assurances: that the refinery will be immune from nationali- 
zation for a period of at least twenty-five years; that there 
will be no import duty on crude and the company will 
never be required to sell products at a price lower than 
the import cost of refined products; that 75 per cent of 
the stock in common shares will be reserved for the com- 
pany and the balance will be offered in cumulative pre- 
ferred shares to Indian citizens. The company has also 
been granted exemptions from certain provisions of India’s 
industrial laws. 
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The net result of these assurances will be to leave 
financial and managerial control in the hands of the com- 
pany and thus allow full scope for the unhampered de- 
velopment of the enterprise. 

Whenever India’s oil product supplies have been inter- 
rupted the impact has been sharply felt, for there are few 
places in Indian life, whether in the daily routine of the 
home, in industry, in farming or on the road, where the 
products of oil are not a prime necessity. 

More and more oil products will be needed as India 
makes progress on the economic front. Current require- 
ments are in the neighborhood of four million tons an- 
nually, a figure which it is estimated will increase at the 
rate of about 4.5 per cent a year in the next five years. 

Of all petroleum products, the most widely used in 
India is kerosene. It is a household necessity, used for 
many purposes, but especially for cooking and illumina- 
tion. 

Life in the villages would be unthinkable without it. 
As the sun goes down, kerosene comes into its own. A 
nightly chore for the housewife as dusk falls is to trim 
the wick, clean the chimney and fill the lantern. 

Out on the streets a symbol of eventide is the lamp- 
lighter moving from post to post, scrambling up and down 
to check the lamps to make sure each has its quota of 
kerosene to last the night. 

By the time darkness comes, light is gleaming from 
myriad lamps of many kinds, from the elaborate chandeliers 
of the rich to the handmade tin-pot of the poor. Of the 
manifold roles which oil has to play in the richly varied 
life of India, perhaps the most vital is its potential useful- 
ness in increasing the food supply and thus aiding in the 
fight against famine. This role is twofold: first, through 
directly increasing the supply of food by providing fuel 
for agricultural machines; second, by moving food more 
expeditiously to market. 

Mechanization can be most effective in bringing addi- 
tional acreage into the production of food. India has 
millions of acres of irrigable land, needing only a program 
of development to bring them into production. This pro- 
gram would require, among other things, oil-powered ditch- 
digging machines and stationary engines to drive the 
pumps. 

Even more important are the vast areas of fallow land, 
many of them still choked with jungle, which have never 
been brought under cultivation. There are estimated to 
be some 69 million acres of cultivable waste land. The 
program for their reclamation is already under way with 
financial support from the International Bank to the amount 
of $10 million, much of it allocated for the purchase of 
bulldozers, tractors and other mechanized land-clearing and 
farming equipment. 

Within the next five years it is estimated that re- 
clamation and improvement of a portion of these lands 
will yield 1.5 million tons of additional crops. Successful 
reclamation of a sizeable proportion of this land, plus an 
increase in irrigat:on could, in themselves, make up the 
current deficit in India’s food supply which now requires 
that the country import some two million tons of food 
crops yearly to feed her population. 

Less promising, although with the prospect of some 
progress on a limited scale, is the outlook for mechanizing 
India’s existing farms. Most land holdings are too small, 
due to the age-old custom of dividing up the land of the 
father among his sons upon his death, to make mechanized 
farming practicable on any wide scale. Manpower is plenti- 
ful, and the purchasing power of the farmer low, causing 
further reluctance to turn to machines. 

But the need for increasing mechanization wherever 
possible has now been recognized. Community develop- 


- ment projects, launched partly with American aid, are mak- 
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ing a full-scale attack on the farming problem. Emphasis 
is chiefly on improvement of seeds, fertilizers and general 
efficiency of farming methods. But the approach is on a 
community front and it is hoped that in time the spread of 
local cooperative effort may increase the scope for farm 
machinery. 


Second only to the production of food in importance 
is the matter of transporting it. Here, too, oil can make 
its contribution as the truck replaces the bullock cart. 

There are in India many areas, potentially productive, 
which now limit their output to local needs, since there 
is no means of getting the excess to market, due to the 
inadequacy of highway transport. 

India’s highway system in recent years had been allowed 
to fall into a pitiable state. There had been little new 
construction. The government, which controlled the rail- 
ways, regarded all but tributary highways as possible com- 
petition. Now this policy has been reversed and road- 
building is an important feature of the government plan. 

Existing highways have been further ground into dis- 
repair by the prevailing mode of transport, the high, two- 
wheeled bullock cart which wears deep ruts into the roads. 
As ox-carts give way to trucks this hazard will tend to 
disappear. 

So heavy are the arrears of past neglect that India 
will probably have to wait a very long time for a highway 
network to keep pace with her growing needs. One re- 
deeming feature of a situation that might otherwise seem 
rather hopeless is the abundance of manpower in the villages 
only awaiting efficient mobilization for both construction 
and maintenance. 

However, there are brighter aspects to India’s trans- 
port problem. One is the advantageous system of rivers 
and canals. Here transport is still old-fashioned, but Diesel- 
propelled barges are now beginning to make their appear- 
ance. 

Another is aviation. For eight or nine months out of 
the year India has as fine flying weather as any country 
in the world, with scarcely a cloud in the sky. Indians 
have proved they make excellent pilots. What is needed 
now is more modern equipment. Already the progress of 
civil aviation has surpassed the most optimistic forecasts 
and there is hope that future progress will be even more 
rapid. 

Although India’s critical situation mainly revolves 
around the improvement of agriculture and transport, in- 
dustrial developing too is of profound importance in at- 
taining the kind of balanced economy requisite for stability 
in the modern world. 

In this sphere India today has a far more dynamic 
policy than is perhaps generally realized by the western 
world. Assembly plants have already gone up, not only 
to make agricultural machinery from imported parts, but 
to turn out stationary engines and vehicles of all kinds, 
pleasure cars as well as trucks, 

A wide range of new industries of a kind usually 
associated with countries which are more advanced techno- 
logically is coming into being: the manufacture of rayon, 
machine tools, metal alloys, and above all, huge new chemi- 
cal industries. Meanwhile, her traditional industries—the 
manufacture of jute bags and burlap, in the production of 
which India leads the world; the highly favored Indian 
tea; iron and steel, cement and cotton—all these are forging 
ahead rapidly. 

Indian industry looks to oil products not only for fuel, 
but also for a wide range of specialty products, cutting 
oils and batching oils as well as lubricants. 

Since the early days of its marketing operations, 
Standard-Vacuum has maintained a reservoir of technical 
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INDIAN SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH PROGRESS 


By V. S. Swaminathan 


The Five Year Plan stresses the importance of a balanced 
programme of research covering every sector of economy— 
agriculture, forestry, minerals, medicine and industry—for 
the economic development of India. It has made financial 
provision for the completion of buildings, and installation 
of necessary equipment to enable the existing chain of ten 
national laboratories to give of their best. In addition, 
three research institutes are to be set up during the period 
of the plan. They are the Radio & Electronic Research 
Institute, the Mechanical Engineering Research Institute, 
and the Central Salt Research Station. 

It may be recalled that the Government of India created 
the Board of Scientific & Industrial Research in 1940. It 


was followed, two years later, by the establishment of the | 


Council of Scientific & Industrial Research (C.S.I.R.). 
These two bodies investigated a number of problems mainly 
related to pressing military needs, and developed processes 
for producing essential articles from indigenous materials. 
Since independence the emphasis has shifted to providing 
additional facilities for the promotion of scientific and 
industrial research. The most outstanding development in 
this direction has been the erection and equipment of a 
chain of national laboratories in different parts of the sub- 
continent. Ten of these have already started work by 
undertaking assessment of resources, conducting tests, evolv- 
ing standards, tendering advice to government and industry, 
and developing useful processes. They will bring the fruits 
of research within reach of medium—and small-scale enter- 
prises forming the backbone of the nation’s economy, and 
enable them to reduce costs and improve the quality of 
their products. The C.S.I.R. is making significant contribu- 
tions to the advancement of fundamental and applied re- 
search at a number of institutions and universities, and 
by instituting surveys of resources, organizing symposia and 
conferences and advising industry on _ specific problems. 
Deserving of special mention are the compilation and 
publication of “The Wealth of India,” an encyclopaedic 


advice, consultation and assistance to Indian industry in 
the use of oil products. 

Field salesmen have made a point of assisting on plant 
problems as they arose and referring all problems which 
they could not handle to a staff of technical men at the 
central offices. 

This consultation service will become all the more 
valuable to Indian industrialists as they venture into new 
fields. 

Standard-Vacuum has been making intensive efforts 
at exploration in India in the hope of increasing local crude 
oil supplies. At present, production is limited to the out- 
put of the small Digboi field in northern India and accounts 
for only 6 per cent of the country’s consumption. 

Preliminary findings of an airborne magnetometer 
survey recently conducted in the Bengal Basin—the first, 
incidentally, ever to be undertaken in the Far East—are 
promising, and the company hopes to have the opportunity 
to carry the search further. Whether oil actually will be 
found will, of course, be shown only by drilling, which in 
turn will depend on the outcome of the current surveys. 

It is expected that the new Bombay refinery will be 
operating by 1955. Plans have been approved, the technical 
staff has been assembled and construction is about to start. 

As the agreement is implemented, it becomes a tan- 
gible demonstration of faith in the possibilities of economic 
cooperation between the Indian people and American private 
capital toward the solution of one of the most acho pro- 
blems facing mankind today. 


ports of researches on iron ore, 


record of Indian raw materials and industrial products, 
and sponsoring of the monthly “Journal of Indian Scientific 
and Industrial Research.” 

Among individual laboratories the National Physical 
Laboratory prosecutes research on both basic and applied 
aspects of physics. Investigations in progress relate to 
development of radio components, carbon compounds, scien- 
tific instruments, glass apparatus, rare minerals and utiliza- 
tion of solar energy. It plans undertaking research in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Mines on the properties 
of Indian mica from different areas and its classification 
based on electrical properties, as well as devising economic 
methods for manufacturing micanite and for grinding mica. 

The National Chemical Laboratory has under investiga- 
tion several indigenous raw materials, and new uses for 
industrial byproducts. Production of tobacco seed oil, ex- 
traction of nicotine from tobacco waste, development of 
kamla seed oil (as substitute for tung oil) for use in paints 
and varnishes, improvements in the extraction of oils from 
oil seeds, processes for utilizing chlorine, manufacture of 
phosphatic fertilizers, utilization of lime sludge from the 
Sindri factory, sulphur production by microbiological pro- 
cesses, caustic soda and sulphuric acid from sodium sulphate, 
sulphur from magnesium sulphate, recovery of gypsum 
from salt pans, and manufacture of calcium lactate, 
p-aminosalicylic acid, paints, varnishes and pigments are 
typical examples. Fundamental sherreesicn is carried out in 
all branches of chemistry. 

The main work of the National Metallurgical Labora- 
tory is on the beneficiation of ores. It has published re- 
ilmenite, lean chrome ore, 
pyrites and manganese ore. It is conducting investigations 
on alloy steels and production of refractories. KH proposes 
to start work on the recovery of manganese ore from dumps, 
and minimizing wastage of ore in mines generally. An ore 
dressing section has been organized. The manufacture of 
zirconium, titanium and magnesium and studies of their 
alloys are included in the programme of work of the labora- 
tory. 

The Fuel Research Institute is busy on the physical 
and chemical survey of Indian coals. A chain of stations 
have been set up in different coalfields for survey pur- 
poses. Other subjects receiving attention include coal 
washing and blending, manufacture of coke from weekly 
caking coals, low temperature carbonisation, hydrogenation 
and desulphurization of Assam and other high-sulphur coals, 
Fischer-Tropsch synthesis and gasification of coal, briquet- 
ting methods and design of coke oven plants. Work is also 
in progress on the manufacture of synthetic liquid fuels. 
Most of these investigations are carried out on a pilot plant 
scale. It is suggested that the institute should be financed 
adequately from the proposed consolidated cess on coal. 

The Central Glass & Ceramic Research Institute is as- 
sisting in the rationalization and improvement of Indian 
glass and ceramic industries. It is engaged in improving 
the quality of glass containers, and development of con- 
tainers not locally made at present. The laboratory has 
developed a process for the manufacture of railway signal 
glasses. The institute is also concerned with the manufac- 
ture of optical glass and high-grade refractories, survey of 
raw materials for ceramic ware and glazed and manufacture 
of alumina and zirconia refractories and insulators. It is 
soon to be equipped for the testing of insulators. Also a 
survey of raw materials for glass and ceramic industries is 
in progress in co-operation with the Geological Survey of 
India. The institute is searching for substitutes for scarce 
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metals like boron and selenium. 

The Central Drug Research Institute has compiled an 
Indian Pharmaceutical Codex as companion volume to the 
Indian Pharmaceutical List. It is undertaking a systematic 
survey of the country’s medicinal plant resources and con- 


ducting experiments on the improvement and _ systematic 


cultivation of such flora. The institute has under investiga- 
tion indigenous drugs with a view to developing economic 
processes for their isolation. 

The Central Food Technological Research Institute as- 
sists in the solution of food problems by technological, as 
distinct from biological and agricultural, methods. It is 
making a series of studies on the nutritive value of local 
foods and the possibilities of substitution of cereals by 
processed and fortified tubers. It is also surveying the 
dietary habits and dietary deficiencies of people inhabiting 
different regions of the subcontinent. The institute’s other 
lines of work embrace technological problems of various 
food processing industries, utilization of food and agricul- 
tural wastes, storage of cereals and perishable foods, and 
preservation of fruits and vegetables. 

The Central Leather Research Institute is making an 
exhaustive study of indigenous tanning materials, and the 
normal salting of kips with a view to laying down standards 
and preventing undue weightage of kips for export. Other 
lines of investigation pertain to the development of sub- 
stitutes for materials like wattle bark which are not pro- 
duced in any significant quantity in India, improvement of 
tanning processes, and development of suitable leathers for 
specialized needs. 

Research on road materials and soils and studies on 
alignment, layout and signalization of roads from the pro- 
vince of the Central Road Research Institute. It is paying 
particular attention to rural roads and transportation needs. 
The institute is co-operating with the Central Public Works 
Department, Public Works Departments of State Govern- 
ments and the Central Roads Organization so that problems 
met with in the field can be studied in the laboratory and 
the results obtained applied to improving road building 
techniques. A sum of Rs.2,115,000 has been provided in 
the Five Year Plan for investigations of interest for road 
development in different parts of the country. 

Research on building materials and construction tech- 
niques and practices so as to bring down costs comes under 
the scope of the Central Building Research Institute. It is 
especially concerned with the provision of low-cost houses 
for lower- and middle-income groups in urban areas, and 
rural housing. Researches on standardization of building 
components, utilization of new materials, problems of design 
and functional needs of buildings, basic studies of struc- 
tures, nature and properties of clay minerals and soils are 
in progress. 

The Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute is 
striving to increase the productive capacity and efficiency 
of existing electro-chemical enterprises and fostering new 
ones. India started producing chlorine, caustic soda and 
aluminium only during and just after the second world war. 
The country has ample scope for manufacturing calcium 
carbide, carbon bisulphide, potassium permanganate, potas- 
sium chlorate, phosphorus and phosphatic fertilizers, abra- 
sives and refractories. Similar considerations apply to the 
production of ferro-alloys, magnesium, beryllium, titabium 
and zirconium metals. This institute would become a centre 
for research on heavy water. 

In the development programme for scientific research 
financial provision has been made for the purchase of pilot 
plant equipment for most of the laboratories. The C.S.I.R. 
has found that even when pilot plant experiments have been 
completed there may, in several cases, still be a gap before 
commercial production can be undertaken. To bridge this 
gap it has recommended the installation of semi-commercial 
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or prototype plants to demonstrate effectively the new 
processes and their economic possibilities. 

The C.S.LR. also pleads for closer collaboration be- 
tween universities and higher technological institutions on 
the one hand, and the national laboratories and central 
research institutes on the other. It calls for integrated 
schemes of research to make full use of the facilities they 
offer. The All India Council for Technical Education has 
recommended that the Indian Institute of Technology at 
Kharagpur should concentrate on post-graduate courses, 
advanced work and research. The C.S.I.R. urges that there 
should be a specific allocation of funds both from Central 
revenues and the State revenues for medical research, and 
attention should be paid to the development of facilities for 
research and post-graduate studies in this important field. 

The national laboratories and research institutes are 
co-operating with the Indian Standards Institution in laying 
down standards for various raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts within their respective spheres. The State is aiding 
private industry in promoting research by making sub- 
stantial contributions and offering special facilities such 
as allowance of contributions for research to be treated 
as a part of the normal business expenditure. The Govern- 
ment has, moreover, set up Development Councils in the 
following scheduled industries:—heavy chemicals and ferti- 
lizers, paper including newsprint and paperboard, leather 
and leather goods, bicycles and parts thereof, glass and 
ceramics, internal combustion engines and power-driven 
pumps. They are financed by levy of a cess on goods manu- 
factured in any scheduled industry. Proceeds from it would 
be utilized to meet, apart from the administrative expendi- 
ture of the Development Council, outlay for the promotion 
of scientific and industrial research, improvement of the 
design and quality of products and provide facilities for the 
training of technicians and labour in the industry concerned. 

The Indian Atomic Energy Commission is sponsoring 
research in nuclear science and in subjects relating to the 
production and development of nuclear energy for research 
and industrial purposes, and is training workers in these 
fields. It has set up a unit for producing radiation meters 
and other electronic instruments required for laboratory 
work and by the Geological Survey. The Indian Govern- 
ment has a seven-point plan for the development of atomic 
energy. It consists of:—(1) a survey of the country for 
atomic minerals, particularly uranium which is the only 
naturally occurring nuclear fuel; (2) construction of a 
nuclear reactor; (3) setting up of a medical and health 
division to look after and keep a check on the health of 
the workers engaged on atomic energy work; (4) creation 
of a biological division for fundamental work in this field 
with the use of tracers; (5) erection of a pilot plant for 
extracting uranium from copper tailings and low-grade 
uranium ore; (6) building an installation for processing 
thorium and uranium from residual cake left after rare 
earth chlorides and carbonates had been extracted from 
monazite at the Alwaye factory; and (7) setting up of a 
plant for processing uranium to the state of atomic purity. 

As regards utilization of natural resources investiga- 
tions are under way on (1) processes for the production 
of substitute materials to replace products now imported or 
scarce; and (2) processes for producing the same material 
by using more abundant or readily available raw materials, 
and different techniques. A systematic detailed investiga- 


_ tion and survey for the qualitative and quantitative assess- 


ment of the country’s reserves of important minerals is in 
progress by the Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines and 
national laboratories. These bodies are assessing reserves 
with special reference to coal, iron ore, manganese ore, 
chromite, bauxite, magnesite, mica, gypsum and sulphur. 
Conservation and economic working form the keynote of 
India’s mineral policy. 
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RUBBER 


Production of natural rubber in 1952 
fell away trom the exceptionally high 
levels achieved in the two preceding 
years. At 1% million tons, however, 
it is still at least %& million abvve 
earlier levels of production and similar- 
ly in excess of the current volume of 
consumption. The decline was chiefly 
attributable to smaller output on small 
holdings, especially in Indonesia, owing 
to lower prices. Estate production in 
Malaya showed considerable resilience 
while in Indonesia its postwar recovery 
is still in progress. On the whole, pro- 
duction in all the chief producing 
countries, including Ceylon, shared in 
the decline. 


Table 1. Production, Consumption and 
Stocks of Natural Rubber 


Stock 
Year Production Consump- (non- 
tion government) 
at year end 


Million long tons.......... 


BUGS 1.53 1.42 
1.49 1.44 72 
1.86 1.71 77 
1.88 1.50 81 
1.76 1.45 78 


Source: International Rubber Study Group. 


The excess of production over con- 
sumption in 1952 (315,000 tons) was 
smaller than in the preceding year 
(375,000 tons). Governmental stock 
purchases have continued to absorb 
the excess. In 1952, such purchases 
may also have absorbed additional 
quantities, since the world stock of 
non-governmental rubber has diminish- 
ed somewhat. Nevertheless, stockpil- 
ing is declining and official statements 
in the United States, the largest pur- 
chaser for stockpiling, indicate that it 
will continue to do so. 


Consumption of natural rubber de- 
clined agains in 1952, but only slightly. 
At 1.45 million tons, it was at about 
pre-Korean war volume. Total con- 
sumption of both natural and synthe- 
tic rubber in 1952, at 2.38 million tons, 
remained on the higher plane to which 
it moved in 1950. During 1952, there 
was considerable variation in the rate 
of consumption in the United States 
and elsewhere; but the year ended with 
the U.S. consumption higher than in 
1951 and consumption elsewhere slight- 
ly lower. 


As prices for natural rubber became 
more competitive with those for synthe- 
tic (in the second half of the year), 
there were indications that the de- 
cline in the U.S. consumption of na- 
tural rubber had run its course. Con- 
sumption of natural rubber in other 
countries showed a less encouraging 
trend but that of synthetic, although 
still proportionately _ small, increased 
sharply. This may be attributed to 
the larger export availability of the 
latter from the United States and 


Canada, and the preference for it in 
certain end uses. Production of 
synthetic rubber declined slightly to 
880,000 tons in 1952. In the preced- 
ing year, it had shown an excess of 
95,000 tons over consumption. With 
the increase in consumption in 1952 
insufficient to absorb this, production 
has been adjusted downwards in the 
United States. 


Table 2. Consumption of Natural and Synthetic 
United States 
Year Natu- Syn- 
ral thetic Total 


Source: International Rubber Study Group. 


In the United States there are 29 
synthetic rubber plants, with a capacity 
of 860,000 tons of GR-S rubber and 
90,000 tons of butyl rubber, which were 
built during the war at a cost of 
some $500 million. The administering 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has now recommended that the industry 
should be offered to private enterprise 
for the maximum return: to the 
Government “consonant with the at- 
tainment of competitive industry.’”’ The 
R.F.C. states that in private hands, 
synthetic rubber production would sur- 
vive competition from natural rubber 
but that, for security reasons, assurance 
would be necessary to maintain the 
industry on a readily expandable basis. 
During 1952 production and consump- 
tion of synthetic rubber in the United 
States were subject to officially fixed 
minima, 


Average prices of natural rubber in 
1952 were about 40 percent lower than 
in 1951. During 1952, however, prices 
declined continuously until October 
when they stood in about the same 
relationship to synthetic rubber prices 
as in 1948. In the last quarter of 
the year, natural rubber prices ad- 
vanced significantly but the advance 
did not continue in early 1953. 


Table 3. Prices of Natural and Synthetic Rubpers 


Synthetic 
Natural-R.S.S. -GR-S 
Singapore London New York United 
Straits States 


cents Pence U.S. cents U.S. cents 
per pound per pound per pound per pound 


Annual 
Average 
1948 42.15 12.91 22.01 18.5 
1949 38.19 11.78 17.56 18.5 
1950 108.18 33.28 41.10 19.0 
1951 169.19 50.84 59.07 25.0 
1952 96.07 28.34 *38 .00 23.5 
Monthly 
Average 


1952 - Oct. 75.32 21.78 27.06 23.0 
Nov. 82.80 23.94 29.25 23.0 
Dec. 90.76 26. 66 — , . 28.0 
1953 - Jan. — 24.63 


* Provisional. 
Source: International Rubber Study Group. 


_ A five-year trade agreement provid- 
ing, on the one hand, for the annual 
sale of 50,000 tons of rubber by Ceylon 


to China and, on the other, for the~ 


sale of 270,000 tons of. Chinese rice 
to Ceylon, came into operation on 1 
January 1953. For the first year the 
price (f.o.b.) of Grades 1, 2 and 3 
sheet rubber is 32 pence per lb. and 


Rubber in the United States and Elsewhere 


Elsewhere World 

Natu- Syn- Natu- Syn- 

ral thetic Total ral thetic Total 

.79 .04 .83 1.42 .48 1.90 
.03 1.44 .44 1.88 
.98 .04 1.03 1.71 -58 2.29 
1.05 .05 1.10 1.50 81 2.31 
1.45 .89 2.33 


.99 08 1.07 


the price of rice £54 per metric ton. 
Provision is made, however, for a pos- 
sible change in the price relationship. 
The buying country is responsible for 
shipping from the selling country. 
The Working Party of the Interna- 
tional Rubber Study Group to consider 
the possibility of an agreement held its 
second session in January. Having 
examined various types of interna- 
tional arrangements applicable to na- 
tural rubber, the working party decided 
to concentrate on the buffer stock 
type and has prepared a draft of such 
an agreement. Delegates of both pro- 
ducing and consuming countries were 
of the opinion that, subject to certain 
points, agreement on the lines of the 
draft would be practicable. The neces- 
sity for such an agreement, and the 
draft prepared, will be considered by 


the International Rubber Study Group 


in May. 


RUBBER OF CEYLON 


Ceylon’s total area under rubber is 
656,879 acres. This is equivalent to 
6.8 per cent of the World’s total acreage 
under rubber. This is composed as 
follows: ordinary seedling rubber— 
540,724 acres and high yielding budded 
and clonal seedling rubber—116,155 
acres. 

The distribution of the acreage is 
as follows: lands below 10 acres— 
173,125 acres; lands between 10—100 
acres—142,205 acres; lands between 
100—500 acres—146,918 acres and 
lands over 500 acres 194,633 acres. 
The number of land units of over 500 
acres each is 216, while those between 
100 and 500 acres is 649. The number 
of lands between 10 acres and 100 
acres of extent each is 5,604. The 
number of small holdings is 125,656. 

Ceylonese own 63.06 per cent of the 
total acreage which is equivalent to 
414,244 acres. In 1951, they owned 
410,258 acres which represented 62.5 
per cent, 
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The acreage owned by Europeans is 
225,236 equivalent to 34.3 per cent. 
In 1951, they owned 228,456 acres 
equivalent to 35 per cent of the total. 

The total production of rubber in 
the Island in 1952 was 96,500 tons, of 
which 80,000 tons were produced in 
Estates—i.e. lands over 10 acres in 
extent. The total production of small 
holdings is estimated at 16,500 tons. 

The production in 1952 was less 
than the figure for 1951 by 8,500 tons. 

The 80,000 tons produced in Estates 
in 1952 were made up as_ follows: 
Sheet—42,655 tons; sole crepe—5,412 
tons; scrap crepe—12,928 tons; latex 
tons and  latex—-1,328 
ons. 

The total quantity exported in 1952 


-was 89,432 tons as against 103,633 


tons in 1951. The following were the 
principal buyers—China—29,691 tons; 
U.S.A.—16,815 tons; United Kingdom 
—15,099 tons; Italy-—6,472 tons; Ger- 
many—4,286 tons; Canada—3,419 tons; 
Holland—3,219 tons; France—2,524 
tons; Poland—1,326 tons and Denmark 
—tr;131 tons. 

Purchases by the U.S.A. which 
amounted to 16,815 tons in 1952 was 
about 4,000 tons less than what they 
purchased in 1951 and about 45,000 
tons less than the figure for 1950 
when they purchased 61,768 _ tons. 
United, Kingdom purchases in 1951 and 
1950 were 31,821 tons and 21,224 tons 
respectively. 

A quantity of 222 tons were con- 
sumed locally in 1952 as compared with 
218 tons in 1951. These were used 
principally for the retreading of motor 
car and motor cycle tyres, and the 
manufacture of miscellaneous rubber 


goods such as toys, baloons, and sur- 


gical gloves. | 


CENTRAL BANK OF INDONESIA 


The Indonesian Minister of Finance 
has stated that while it would have 
been incongruous to allow the Central 
Bank of Indonesia to obstruct’ the 
Government’s decisions on public 
policy, the Governor of the Bank has 
the right, in cases of conflict with the 
Council of Ministers, to publish his 
views. The Governor of the Bank is 
thus free to voice his opinions in the 
Bank’s annual report, even if they are 
not in agreement with the views of 
the .Government. This, it is thought, 
should serve as a check on any tendency 
to set his views aside too lightheartedly. 

In principle, the Minister believes 
that it would be much better to in- 
vest available. gold and foreign exchange 
in productive resources. instead of 
keeping idle anything more than a 
working balance large enough to cover 
temporary fluctuations in the balance 
of payments. However, in the Indo- 
nesian social and psychological en- 
vironment, large sections the 
population are most sensitive to any- 
thing connected with gold; and if there 
were no gold reserves, irrational fears 
of instability would make themselves 
felt.  It-therefore has been decided 
that. the Central Bank shall hold a gold 


and foreign exchange reserve of 20 
per cent of the volume of currency 
and deposits. Under abnormal cir- 
cumstances the Monetary Board is au- 
thorized to deviate from this ratio for 
not more than three months. 

The Bureau of Foreign Exchange 
will be merged with the Central Bank. 
This will give the Central Bank con- 
trol of the foreign exchange operations 
of the other commercial banks. It 
would not be wise at this juncture to 
entrust to the Bank Negara _  Indo- 
nesia, which is still in the stage of 
improvement and consolidation, all the 
operations in the commercial field now 
being carried out by the Central Bank. 
The Bank’s charter therefore provides 
that, while the principle of the Central 
Bank as a bankers’ bank is recognized, 
its commercial operations should be 
continued until such time as they can 
be assumed by the Bank Negara Indo- 
nesia. 
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and in previous years: 
Monthly 
Volume average 
129,938 tons 10,828 tons 
68,900 ,, 5,741 
135,723 ,, 11,310 ,, 
1953 Jan./March .. 46,749 ,, 15,583 ,, 


INDONESIAN COPRA SITUATION 


There are no exact figures on the 
production of copra in various regions 
in Indonesia. Export figures from 
regions outside Java can be considered 
as approaching the real amount of the 
copra production. 

A number of years before the out- 
break of the second world war the 
average annual copra exports are as 
follows: 
from East 

Indonesia 

» Kalimantan 

» Sumatra 


around 340,000 tons 
80,000 __,, 
110,000 ,, 


INDONESIAN RUBBER EXPORT IN MARCH 
1000 ke. Rp. 1000 
1953 Estate Smallhold- Estate Smallhold- 
rubber ers’ rubber Total rubber ers’ rubber Total 
vee 22,671 25,288 47,959 139,764 136,254 276,018 
ep 26,509 19,139 45,648 160,405 93,516 253,921 
te 72,825 72,692 145,517 438,693 360,947 799,640 
Comparative figures (in thousands of kilograms gross) 

Estate Smallholders’ Monthly 

rubber rubber Total average 

171,175 149,039 320,214 26,684 

1063 Jan:/March 72,825 72,692 145,517 48,505 


INDONESIAN COPRA_ EXPORTS 
IN MARCH 


Copra exports in March amounted to 
19,560 tons, originating from East 
Indonesia entirely. Destinations were: 


Jan./Feb. March Volume 
5,130 2,032 7,162 
1,606 — 1,606 
West Germany .... 10,686 -8,128 18,814 


33,113 19,560 52,673 
Comparative figures: 


Monthly 
Volunfte average 
242,245 tons 20,187 tons 
1953 Jan./March ... 52,673 17,557 
Purchases in March 1953 were: 
West Kalimantan 2,800 ,, 
36,200 tons 
and in previous years: 
Monthly 
Volunte average 
424,560 tons 35,280 tons 
19538 Jan./March .. 98,200 ,, $2,733 
Delivered to oil factories: 
East Indonesia (incl. 
‘Bast Kalimantan) 2,850 tons 
West Kalimantan 675 ,, 


The above figures included the ex- 
ports to Japan which amounted to 
20,000 to 30,000 tons annually. 


The exports from East Indonesia 
were low in view of the number of 
coconut trees in that area. This 
was caused by firstly the loan system 
which bound plantation owners for 
a long period of time; secondly the 
nature of copra trade before the second 
world war which rendered possible the 
export of copra of a low quality. 


During the war coconut plantations 
were neglected. In 1946 the Dutch 
government reestablished “Het Copra- 
fonds” which was set up in 1940. It 
was later changed into the Copra Board 
and assisted in the rehabilitation of 
coconut plantations by various means. 


The amount purchased by the Copra 
Board could be regarded as approach- 
ing the production in the concerned 
areas. 

The following figures show the pur- 
chase made by the Copra Board since 
1946. 


East Indonesia West Kalimantan 


Year (purchase by CB) (purchase by CB) 
77,000 ton 12,000 tons 
158,000 ,, 20,000 ,, 
261,000 51,000 ,, 
340,000 60,000 ,, 
482,000 75,000 ,, 
364,000 .,, 51,000, 
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The above figures indicated that re- 
habilitation was reached in 19651. 
Since the Copra Board began its work 
in 1946 the nature of copra trade was 
altered to the effect that the export 
of copra of a bad quality was stopped. 
The Board rejected to buy copra of 
a low quality. 

The production in 1951 which 
amounted to at least 482,000 tons 
showed a marked rise of 21 percent 
over the normal figure. This was 
caused by climatic factors and by the 
desire to produce copra as much as 
possible. 

The premature harvesting which ex- 
ceeded the normal situation and the 
dry season in 1951 caused the decrease 
of copra production. In East Indo- 
nesia as well as in Kalimantan the 
production fell off by 25 percent. 

The dry season resulted in the 
abnormal growth of coconuts; in addi- 
tion the trees were hampered in their 
growth because of the lack of water. 
The climatic factor was not only felt 
in Indonesia but also in the Philippines 
where exports of copra in 1952 were 
12 percent below those in 1951 when 
they reached the peak of 882,000 tons. 

Premature harvesting in Java in 1951 
was the worst of its kinds The normal 
production of some 180,000 tons plus 
the copra of the Copra Board of 90,000 
to 100,000 tons and the import from 
Bali, Lombok and South Sumatra to 
the amount of some 30,000 tons are 
ordinarily sufficient to fill in the need 
of margarine, soap and oil factories 
in Java. 

Though as a supplement the Copra 
Board has made available an additional 
amount of copra, only 52,000 tons 
were used by factories. This means 
that copra production in Java was 25 
percent above the normal one. Ac- 
cording to the Minister this has no 
doubt been the result of premature 
harvesting as the climatic factories were 
not very good in 1950 until the end 
of the rainy season in 1950/1951. 

The above situation and the dry 
season in 1952 caused the decrease in 
copra production in Java so that with 
the additional supplement from the 
Copra Board which amounted _ to 
111,000 tons the need of factories 
could not be met. The consequence 
was that the production of coconut oil 
was reduced and resulted in the rise 
of the price of this oil. The govern- 
ment has decided to increase the sup- 
plement by the Copra Board and ex- 
ports of copra will, if necessary, be 
cut in order to meet the domestic de- 
mand. 

The government has focused its at- 
tention on the efforts that coconut 
growers may receive a high and stable 
price as this is a sound basis for the 
improvement of coconut and copra pro- 
duction. The proof of the soundness 
of this policy is the fact that since 
1946 copra production has steadily 
increased until it is completely re- 
habilitated in 1951. 

The government also provided money 
for copra areas, it started the building 


cf harbour at Bitung, it set up a 
diseccated coconut factory and esta- 
blished 500 primary schools in copra 
areas, 

The assistance of the Copra Board 
is most necessary and has achieved 
that: 1. Copra from _ Indonesia is 
regarded as of the best quality on the 
world markets. 2. The establishment 
of a stabilization fund which prevented 
sharp fluctuations in the prices of 
copra. 3. The establishment of a 
central board (Copra Board) which 
enables the government to guarantee 
the realization of the amount to be 
fulfilled as a bargaining power in trade 
negotiations with other countries. 


MALAYAN RUBBER TRADE 


The total export of rubber of all 
grades to all countries from Singapore 
and the Federation of Malaya during 
April amounted to 72,322 tons. The 
total import of rubber of all grades 
from all countries to Singapore and 
the Federation of Malaya during April 
amounted to 18,195 tons. 

During the month, Malaya shipped 
18,498 tons to the United Kingdom and 
20,381 tons to the United States. No 
exports of rubber were recorded for 
Russia and China since the beginning 
of the year. Japan took 2,627 tons 
fom Malaya, Australia 3,070 tons and 
France and Germany 4,359 tons and 
4,104 tons respectively. 

Total quantity of rubber’ shipped 
from Malaya _ since the beginning of 
the year is 284,736 tons. 


CEYLONISATION OF TRADE IN 


CEYLON 


The following conditions have been 
laid down for eligibility for registra- 
tion as Ceylonese Traders:— 


A. In the case of an_ individual 


_trading in his own name or under a 


business name—(i) He should be a 
Citizen of Ceylon by descent or by 
registration; (11) Not less than 50 per 
cent of the staff whose emoluments are 
Rs.500 per month or more should be 
Citizens of Ceylon, and not less than 
75 per cent of the staff whose emolu- 
ments are less than this figure should 
also be Citizens of Ceylon; (iii) He 
should not be an employee, shareholder, 
partner, director (other than a share- 
holder in a public company) of, or 
have any interest direct or indirect in 
any Non-National import, export, in- 
dent, retail or wholesale business in 
Ceylon which has the purpose of de- 
feating the Government policy of Cey- 
lonisation; (iv) He should be. either 


an income taxpayer or produce trading 
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accounts for the preceding accounting 
year (except in the case of Ceylonese 
Neweomers who are just starting busi- 
ness). 

B. In the case of a firm, partner- 
ship or private company—(i) At least 
51 per cent of the effective share 
capital should be held bona fide by 
Citizens of Ceylon; (ii) The majority 
of the directors or partners in the 
business should be Citizens of Ceylon; 
(iii) Not less than 50 per cent of the 
staff whose emoluments are Rs.500 
per month or more should be Citizens 
of Ceylon, and not less than 75 per 
cent of the staff whose emoluments 
are less than this figure should also 
be Citizens of Ceylon; (iv) The diree- 
tors or partners should not be em- 
ployees, shareholders, partners. or 
directors (other than shareholders of 
public companies) of, or have any 
interest direct or indirect in any Non- 
National import, export, indent, retail 
or wholesale business in Ceylon which 
has_the purpose of defeating the Gov- 
ernment policy of Ceylonisation; (v) 
Proof of payment of income tax should 
be produced or trading accounts for 
the preceding accounting year (except 
in the case of new business). 

C. In the case of public companies 
—(i) The company should be incor- 
porated in Ceylon under the Companies 
Ordinance and the shares quoted in 
the local share market; (ii) The 
majority of the directors or partners 
in the business should be Citizens of 
Ceylon; (iii) Not less than 50 per cent 
of the staff’ whose emoluments are 
Rs.500 per month or more should be 
Citizens of Ceylon, and not less than 
75 per cent of the staff whose emolu- 
ments are less than this figure should 
also be Citizens of Ceylon; (iv) The 
directors or partners’ should not be 
employees or shareholders, partners or 
directors (other than shareholders in 
public companies) of, or have any in- 
terest direct or indirect in any Non- 
National import, export, indent, retail 
or wholesale business in Ceylon which 
has the purpose of defeating the Gov- 
ernment policy of Ceylonisation; (v) 
Proof of payment of income tax should 
be produced or trading accounts for 
the preceding year (except in the case 
of a new business). 


WATCH & CLOCK PRODUCTION IN 
JAPAN 


Production of watches and clocks 
has been showing an upward trend 
from which we may conclude that 
people are getting more time-minded. 
The total output inclading every kind 
of time-piece at present is close to 
370,000 pieces a month. 


(in 1,000 pieces) 


Month Watches Alarmclocks Table clocks Wallelocks Others Total 
1952: 
107.1 107.1 34.6 67.9 2.9 319.6 
109.1 86.5 37.9 76.3 3.4 312.2 
115.1 111.0 45.2 85.0 3.7 360.0 
1953 
110.5 91.6 36.0 67.8 3.2 309.1 
117.4 97.8 35.3 72.1 3.8 326.4 
120.0 122.6 43.3 78.8 5.1 869.8 
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Considering the number of the 
watches and clocks actually owned by 
people in Japan, which is’ still lower 
than that before the war, and some 
other data, it is generally predicted 
will still 
continue to rise for four or five years 
to come. The industry began to pros- 
per around 1933 and up to 1941, when 
the war started. The present increas- 
ing ratio of production will be kept on, 
but it will not be until 1958 that the 
local demand could be satisfied. 


MOTORCYCLE PRODUCTION IN 
JAPAN 


Sudden rise of demand for motor- 
cycles was a characteristic phenomenon 
after the war. Before the war, motor- 
cycles were used almost only by gov- 
ernment institutions or news agencies, 
but they are now being used in the 
various fields of commercial activities 
together with motor-scooters or motor 
bicycles (a regular bicycle with a small 
motor attached). Stimulated by brisk 
demand, the production of motorcycles 
remarkably advanced, and later it was 
further accelerated by the eased situa- 
tion of gasoline supply. The upward 
trend in the past twelve months is 
shown in the following table: 


Months Output 
3,839 
October 5,491 
5.5386 


Production in April, last year, has 
more than doubled within a. half year, 
and trebled in one, year. 58,355 cycles 
were turned out during the twelve- 
month period as above which is a 
more than three-&-half times increase 
over the output of the previous year 
of 16,000 cycles. 

In the same period, production of 
regular four-wheeled auto-vehicles, mid- 
get four-wheelers, and three wheeled 
motor-vehicles showed only 20 percent, 
33 percent, and 55 percent, respective- 
ly, increase over the figures of the 
previous year. 

Demand for motorcycles arising from 
the domestic market alone is still lively 
and the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry predicts that the 
output will improve by some 60 per- 
cent to reach 94,000 units for the 
current fiscal year, which, however, 
seems to be still conservative to some 
industrialists. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN JUNE 


Volume of business reported in June 
was the largest for 1953, with the ex- 
ception of April. The proposed amend- 


ment on rent restrictions had a bullish 


effect on Lands and Humphreys. Con- 


trary to expectations the hitch in truce © 


talks in Korea had practically no effect 
on share prices, which were well main- 
tained and the market closed firm. 
Business reported during June: $12,- 
397,319. Business reported in 1952: 
$142,309,007. Business in Jan./June 
this year: $61,537,469. Business re- 
ported June, 1952: $5,163,290. 
BUSINESS DONE DURING JUNE: 


Qty. of 
Shares 
101,100 
North Point Wharves............. 5,500 
Sh. & Hongkew Wharf........ 500 
3,927 
540 
49,410 
3,014 
75,850 
1,600 
China Entertainmient' §............ 1,000 
Rubber Estates: 
1,500 


Consolidated Rubber .............. 5,480 


22,030 
2,500 
7,000 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
(By Chance) 


The business of the stock market 
for the month of June was good. The 
total amount was $12,397,319 and was 
$7,234 ,029 more than in June, 19652. 
The main reason for the much bigger 
volume was due to the influx of new 
capital which previously was idle be- 
cause of poor trade conditions and 
which now wants to earn good divi- 
dends as_ distributed by the various 
companies. Another feeder of the 
stock market came from capital outside 
the Colony and for the same reasons as 
stated above. 

The market of last week ruled firm 
and prices were very steady though 
with very small increases. However, 
the following were exceptions: L. 
Crawfords broke sharply to show 80 
cents drop. China Lights (Partly Pd.) 
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gained 40 cents and H.K. Ropes 70 
cents; hoth Telephones and Dairy 
Farms gained 40 cents each; H.K. & K. 
Wharves gained $2.50. 

During the .week there were four 
business days and the total volume was 
$2,482,737 and the total number of 
shares 177,687. 

The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 3rd July, 
1953, compared with those at the close of the 
previous week 

H.K. Govt. Leans 
4% Loan, 100 nom. 
34%4% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91% b. 
344% Loan (1948), 92 s: up %% 
Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1500 s; down $10. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £884 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 41/4%, nom; down 6d. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B. £2514, nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 150 b; up $1. 
Insurances 
Canton Ins., 237 b. 
Union Ins., 775 b:;: 780 sa. 
China Underwriters, 4.90 nom. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 141 b; up $1. 


Shipping 
Shells (Bearer), nom; up 
U. Waterboats, 16.10 b. 
Asia Nav., 1.35 nom; wn 5e. 
Wheelocks, 7.90 b; 8 s; 7.90/8/7.90 sa; up Se. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 81% b; up $2.50. 
North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 19.90 b; 19.90 sa; down 20c. 
China Providents (Old), 11.80 b; 12 s; 11.90 sa; 


up 10c. 
China Providents (New), 11.40 nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 7.85 b; 7.95 #8; up 10e. 
H.K. Lands, 6114 b; 62 s; 62 sa; down 50c. 
S’hai Lands, 1.35 b. 
Humphreys, 15.90 b; 16 8s; 16 sa; up 40c. 
H.K. Realties, 2.45 b. 
Chinese Estates, 170 b. 


Public Utilities 

H.K. Tramways, 23.40 b: 23.60 s; 23% sa. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.) Ex. Div., 37% nont. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.) Ex Div., 18.70 nom. 
Star Ferries, 113 b; up $1. 
China Lights (F. Pd. ), 11.60 b; 11.80 s; 11.70 

sa; up 10c. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 7.60 b; 7.65 s; 

7.60/.65 sa; up 40c. 
H.K. Fiectrics, 25.60 b; 25% sa. 
Macao Electrics, 8.60 b. 
Sandakan Lights (Old), 7.35 nom; up lc. 
Sandakan Lights (New), 6% nom. 
Telephones, 19.80 b; 20 s; 19.80/.90 sa; up 40c. 
Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nom. 

Industrials 

Cements, 17 b: 17.10 s; 17/17.10 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 16.80 b; up 70c. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 20.90 b; 21.10 s; 20.90/21/20.90/ 
21 sa; up 40ce. 
Watsons, 24144 s; sa; down loc. 
L. Crawfords, 22.80 b: 23 sa; down 80c. 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 24 nom. 
Sinceres, 3 6a. 
China Emporium, 8.80 nom; up 1l0c. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2 b. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 148 b. 
Wing On (H.K.), 51 b. 
Miscellaneous 
(hina Entertainments, 17.80 b; up 20¢c. 
International Films, 70c. nom 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2% nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6.30 b; 6.45 s; 6.40 sa; 
up 10c. 
Yangtsze Finance (New), 5.60 b; up 10c. 
Cottons 
Ewos, 2.15 b; 2.30 s. 
Textile Corp., 5% b; up 10e. 
Rubber Companies 
Bute Plantation, 1.80 s. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.70 nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 2.95 nom. 
Langkat, 80c. b. 
Rubber Trust, 1.50 b; 1.60 s. 
Shanghai Kedah. 5.30 b: up 5Be. 
Shanghai Kelantan, &8lc. nom. up Ile. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.35 b. 
Sungei Duri, 3s. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom. 
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HIGHEST & LOWEST HONGKONG SHARE QUOTATIONS 


tag 


FOR JAN./APRIL AND MAY 1953 


Stock Jan./Apr. 
High . Low 
H.K. Government 4% $100 $100 
Do. 314% (1934) $9114 
Do. 31%4% ,, (1940) $91% $91%, 
Do. 344% . (1948) $93 $90%, 
Banks 
H’kong & S'hai B’king Corp. $1495 $1335 
London Register 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd. ........ $149 $146 
Insurances 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. .. $255 $245 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. $800 $775 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ...... $51, $5.30 
Hong oes Fire Insurance Co., 
Shipping 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Indo-China Steam Navigation 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. .(O) $15.20 $13.20 
Bonus) $13.70 $13.20 
Asia Navigation Co., 
$1.60 $1.375 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. $8 $7 10 
$3.10 $2.40 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 
ewe Co., LAG $91% $u8 
North Point Wharves Ltd. ...... $6.70 $6.10 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., 
$20 $18 
China Provident Loan and 
Mortgage Co., Ltd. ........ (O)$13.30 $10.90 
(N)$11.70 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. ...... $2.30 
Mining 
Raub Australian Gold Mining 
Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, 
$8 $6.90 
Hongkong Land ——— and 
(Bonus) $561, 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., 
Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., 
Chinese Estates, Ltd. .......... 
Public Utilities 
Hongkong Tramways .......... $23.30 $19.90 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. (F. Pd.) $36 $36 
(P. Pd.) $18 
Ster Peers $118 $98 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd. 
(F. Pd.) $10.40 $9.10 
(P. Pd.) $6.70 $5.90 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. .... $24 $20.90 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. $10% $9.90 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., (X. R 
sail (Rts.) $0.15 $0.15 
ongkong Telephone Co., (0)$20.10 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. ........ $1.30 $0.85 


Highest Lewest 1953 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The market has had to digest a good 
past few months. 
Most of the news has not been of the 
kind to prevent a fall in share prices 
and on the face of it, current events 
do not furnish any great stimulus to 
Tins have had the 
sharpest fall as the prospects of World 
Peace knocked off practically £300 per 
ton from the price of the commodity 
and this in turn produced a commen- 
surate fall in the price of the shares. 


deal during the 


prospective buyers. 


Thus it can be assumed probable that 
the old yields from tins of anything 
are over and one 
must look to a future of reduced re- 
turns somewhere in the region of 15%. 
On this basis, it is just conceivable that 
tin shares may have suffered the full 
effects of the on-slaught 
but to act on this belief requires cour- 
age, especially when it is realised that 
today the price of tin per ton is about 
£60 higher than before the start of 
the war in Korea, and, even at this 
companies are barely 
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price, 


High 


$45 


$14.60 


$1% 
$7.60 


$76% 
$6.60 


$1.95 
$18.80 


$11.40 
$2.16 


$7.65 
$5914 
$1.40 


$14.60 
$2.45 


$22.30 


$10.60 
$6" 

$24.10 
$10.20 


(O)$6% 
(N) 


— 


some 


$45 
$14% 


$1.30 
$7.40 


$76 
$5. 80 


$1.95 
$18.40 


$10.90 
$1.95 


$7.10 
$57 


$1.35 


$14.30 


$2.40 


$21.70 
35 


$17% 
$107 


$9.90 
$6.45 


$23.40. 


$10 
$6 


$17.90 


from 20 to 25% 


Stock 


Industrials 
Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. 
Manufacturing 


A. 8. ‘Watson & Co., Ltd. 
Lane, Crawford, Ltd. 
Caldbeck, Macgregor & Co., Ltd. 
Sincere Co., Léd. 
China Emporium, Ltd. 


Miscellaneous 

China Entertainment & Land 
Investment Co., Ltd. 
International Films Ltd. 

H.K. Engineering & Constrestion 
Co., Ltd. F 


Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. ........ 
ems” Loan & Investment Co., 


Yangtsze Finance Co. Ltd. ..(O) 
(N) 


Cetten Mills 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. .... XD. 
Textile Corporation of H.K., Ltd. 


RUBBERS 
The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 
od 
The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. 
The Ayer Tawah Rubber Planta- 
The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. 
The Consolidated Rubber Estates 
The Donfinion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
The Java Consolidated Rubber & 
Coffee Estates, Ltd. ........ 
Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. 
Langkat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn- 
Bosch-En Landbouwexploitatie 
in Langkat 


The Shanghai Kelantan Rubber 
Estates (1925) Ltd. 
The Shanghai 
Estate Ltd. 


The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. 
The a Duri Rubber Estates, 


The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. 


of Peace, 


Jan./Apr. 

High 

$19 $14\% 
$16.10 
$21 $18% 
$20.40 
$29.10 $27.10 
$27 $27 
$2.95 $2.70 
$9.60 
$2.10 $1.80 
$150 $142 
$4714 $47 
$19 $16% 
$2%4 $2% 
$1.60 $14 
$6.35 $5.70 
$2.80 $2.10 
$3.35 $3.30 
$2 
$3.40 $3 
$0.40 $0.40 
$3.10 $3 
$0.42 $0.35 
$0.70 $0.55 
$2.30 $1.60 
$6.80 
$0.73 $0.70 
$1.10 $1.10 
$2.30 $2.16 
$3.60 $3.- 
$0.90 $0.72 
$1.60 $1% 


covering expenses. Also 
remembered that the Tin Study Group 
Working Party which is at presen: in 
session in Brussels, 
thing, can at the most merely recom- 
mend that a Commodity Conference 
should be called to consider a scheme 
for the regulation of output. . 
Though this covers a complete period 
without any holidays, 
more than a proportionate -increase in 
the volume of business written. 
mainstay of the turnover was again 
the Industrial section where price im- 
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High Lew 
$16 $15.10 
$15.70 $15.60 
$19 
$22 $21.40 
$27.80 $26.80 
$24 $24 
$3 $3 
$150 $149 
$17.60 $16.70 
$1.65 81.45 
$6.30 $6.20 
$5. 46 $5.45 
$2.40 $2.30 
$5.20 $4.96 
$3.10 $3.05 
$0.40 $0.35 
$0.74 $0.70 
$1.70 
$0.72 90.72 
$1.40 $1.40 
$3.10 $3.10 
$0.80 $0.78 
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provements in Gammons, Malayan 
Cements and Straits Traders were re- 
corded. During the week the Singa- 
pore Cold Storage celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee, as in 1903 the company was 
formed with a capital of $600,000. 
The company has gradually expanded 
to its unique present day position and 
we congratulate it on its unrivalled 
achievements and wish it every success 
in the future. 


A crop of good dividends could not 
compete with the fall in the price of 
tin and tin shares in general pursued a 
downhill course. In Dollars, chief 
activity was in Petalings, Hong Fatts 
and Rantau. Australians, except for 
Katu and Rawang Tinfields, were quiet. 
The one item of note in London Tins 
was the announcement that the Siamese 
Tin Syndicate proposes to acquire the 
whole of the issued Capital of Bangrin 
Tin Dredging ,Company. Siamese Tin 
are to make a one for one share bonus 
and to distribute 2/6 per share out of 
capital profits. This proposal resulted 
in yet a further rise above and beyond 
that caused by the recent 85% final 
dividend. 


Apart from Brunei United, business 
in Rubbers. was very spasmodic and 
consisted mostly of odd lots. 


The fall in 34%% War Loan is attri- 
buted to the worsening of the Inter- 
national situation which in turn pre- 
cludes any probability of a reduction 
in the Bank Rate. Local loan business 
continues to be negligible. 


BUSINESS DONE 20th JUNE—26th JUNE. 


Industrials. Alexandra Brick Prefs. $2.2, 
Fraser & Neave $2.07%4, Gantmons $2.90 to 
$2.921%4, Georgetown Dispensary $2.35, Hammers 
$2.60, Malayan Breweries $4.10, Malayan 
Cement $1.50 to $1.57%4, Robinson Ords. $3.75 
to $3.80 to $1.90 x.b.i., Singapore Cold Storage 
$4.20 to $4.15, Straits Steamship $20.40 to 
$20.50, Straits Traders $21.55 to $22.00, Straits 
Times $2.50, Uniteer Ords. $11.60 to $11.75, 
Uniteer Rights $1.60, Union Insurance of Canton 
$417.50, Henry Waugh $2.00, Wearres $2.22'4 
c.d. to $2.20 x.d. 


Tins. Batu Selangor 81 cents, Hong Fatt 
$1.42% and $1.45, Johan 80 cents, Kesang $1.35, 
Petaling $4.4214 to $4.20 to $4.25, Rantau $2.55 
to $2.60, Sungei Ways $3.40, Ulu Klang 36 
cents. 


Burma Malays 8/3, Katu 23/9 to 23/3, Rawang 
Tins 10/- to 9/9 cum dividend, Lower Perak 13/- 
& 13/1% cum dividend, Ampat 6/9, Pahang 
Consolidated 13/6%. 

Rubbers. Batu Lintang $1.07% and $1.05, 
Brunei United $1.47% to $1.55, Glenealy 85 
cents, Indragiri 42, cents, Kluangs 63 cents, 
Pajam 70% and 71 cents, Rubber Estates of 


Malay 7/4%, Riverview 3/4%, Sungei Tukang 


65 cents. 


Overseas Investments. British. Ultramar Oil 
22/6. 


Australian. Albert G. A.6/11, Port 
Jackson and Manly Ferries A.5/6. 


South African. De Beers Deferred 62/6. 


HONGKONG NEW COMPANIES 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended June 27, 1953:— 


Tung Shing Goldsmiths Limited— 
Goldsmiths, silversmiths, jewellers, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$200, 000; Regis- 


tered Office, 284, Queen’s Road Central, 
ground floor, Victoria, Hongkong: 
Subscribers—Wan Ping, 284, Queen’s 
Road Central, ground floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Wan Ting ‘Pong, 284, 
Queen’s Road Central, ground floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 
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Grand Magasin Central, Limited— 
Shipchand'lers and suppliers of ship’s 
necessaries, general merchants, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$100,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 27, Li Yuen Street West, 
ground floor, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Maurice Fok Manthim, 32, 


You get al these advantages 


only on Pan American 


® More flights from the Orient! 
6 a week from Tokyo...2 from 
Manila. (Connecting Clipper* 
service from Hong Kong. ) 


® You fly the Sunny Southern 
Route. No cold gray skies. 
Hawaii stopover privilege. 

® You go by luxurious double- 
decked “Strato” Clipper of 
The President service. Con- 
genial lower-deck lounge. 


® Sleeperette* service across 
the Pacific, no extra charge. 
Or roomy berth for a small 
extra charge, if you prefer. 

® Fewer passengers per flight. 
More room to stretch your 
legs ... stroll around. 

meals with Champagne. 


® World’s Most Experienced 
Airline. Pan American pio- 
neered Pacific flight in 1935. 


* Trade-Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or ‘ 
Alexandra House, Phones 36474, 36576 ve 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 
Hong Kong 


i. 


World's Most 
Experienced Airline 


PAN AMERICAN 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited 
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Yee Wo Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Chung King Pui, 8, Hen- 
a Road, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant, 


Nanyang Steamships & Enterprises, 
Limited—To construct, hire, purchase 
and work steamships and other vessels 
of any class, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$600,000; Registered Office, Room 
No. 607, No. 4, Queen’s Road Central, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subsecribers—Shen 
Yung-nee, 38, Fort Street, ground floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Sze Sz-wai, 6, 
Chatham Court, 3rd floor, Kowloon, 
Meechant, 


Po Luen Company, Limited—Drapers 
and furnishing and general warehousc- 
men in all its branches, ete.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$300,000; Registered Office, 


9, Cameron Road, Kowloon; Subscri-. 


bers—Chiu See Him, 10, Fort Street, 
Ist floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Chiu 
See Sow, 10, Fort Street, ist floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Gold 

June/July High .945 Low .945 Macao 
29 271% 271 
30 271% 270% 

1 HOLIDAY 

2 271% 270% Low 282% 

3 272 271% 

4 273% 271% 284% High 


Opening and closing prices were 
$271% and 271%, and highest and 
lowest were $272% and 270%. High- 
est and lowest prices for the half year 
reg June, 1953 were $286% and 

64%. | 


During the week under review, mar- 
ket was very quiet, for speculators 
were tired, imports were practically nil, 
exports decreased and stock was rather 
small. Fluctuations were small, but in 
terms of the cross rate, moved a little 
higher, and nearer to the asked price 
of import to Macao... Prices are ex- 
pected to be of minor change, for the 
trend may be higher to induce imports, 
but war and political situation in 
Korea is expected to be settled soon 


and world prices are then surely to. 


rule weak. 


Interest favoured buyers and 
amounted to 52 cents per 10 taels of 
.945 fine. Stock was small but de- 
mands decreased. Tradings were poor 
and totalled 82,100 taels or averaged 
16,420 taels per day. Positions taken 
figured at only 71,500 taels per day. 
Cash sales amounted to 9,840 taels, 
of which 5,540 taels listed and 4,300 
taels arranged. Imports were small 
and scattered from Macao and_ the 
Philippines, and _ totalled 800 taels. 
Exports figured at 3,500 taels, and 
were divided 2,000 taels to Singapore 
and 1,500 taels to Indochina. Differ- 
ences paid for local and Macao .99 fine 
were $13.40-13.20 and  13.00-12.70 
respectively per tael- of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked were US$39.25- 
39.13 per fine ounce, and remained 
apart from the asked price of 39.52 
C.LF. Macao. 


Silver 
June 29 to Five 
July 4 Bar per tael $ coin 20c. coins 
High 5.85 3.80 2.92 
Low 5.80 3.78 2.90 


Trading Totals 4,500 taels 15,000 coins 8,000 coins 


The market was quietly steady, and 
prices advanced slightly on enquiries 
by exporters. Stock was small and 
imports scattered. 


U.S.$ 


T.T. T.T. Notes Notes - 
June/July High Low High Low 


29 605 604% 60344 602% 
30 6041, 603% 602% 601% 
1 HOLIDAY 

2 604% 603144 602 
3 605 604% 603 
4 604% 604 603 602% 


Trading Totals U.S.$540,000 Cash 266,000 


Forward 2.41 M. 


D.D, rates: High 604. Low 602%. 
Sales: US$210,000. 


Highest and lowest rates for the half 
year ending June, 1953:—for T.T. 
$612%-591 and for notes $612-588%. 


The market was exceedingly quiet 
with minor changes in rates. Only 
feature in the T.T. sector was better 
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offers from Bangkok merchants, who 
used their proceeds to buy goods here. 
In the notes market, tired speculators 
continued to get out of their positions, 
and business was reduced sharply. In- 
terest favoured sellers and amounted to 
90 cents per U.S.$1,000. Positions 
taken figured at only U.S.$2% million 
per average day. In the D.D. sector, 
market remained quiet. 


As cross rates in New York were 
little changed and the Sterling posi- 
tion is not expected to improve in the 
near future, U.S.$ exchange is ex- 
pected to be stable. 


Miscellaneous T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$:—Philippines 2.12- 
2.10, Japan 0.0142-0.01405, and U.S.$ 
in Japan 6.09. 


Highest and lowest per HK$ in 
foreign currency:—Malaya 0.53675, 
Indochina 11.40-11.30, and Bangkok 
2.95-2.93. 


Sales:—Pesos 155,000, Yen 65 mil- 
lion, U.S. $60,000 in japan, Malayan 
$150, 000, Piastres llion and 
Baht 334" million. 


Market remained quiet with tradings 
between merchants, but Yen found good 
sellers and it was reported that in- 
creased illegal export from the Colony 
was the cause, 


Bank Notes market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$:—England 15.90- 
15.86, Australia 12.26-12.24, New 
Zealand 12.83-12.82, Egypt 13.60, 
South Africa 15.60- 15. 51, India 1. 15- 
1.145, Pakistan 1.145-1. 135, Ceylon 
1.05, Burma 0.78-0.75, Malaya 1.837- 
1.831, Canada 6.02-6.00, Philippines 
2.095-2.075, Japan  0.01425-0.0141, 
Macao 1.025-1.02, France 0.014-0.0138, 
Indochina 0.0845-0.0825, Indonesia 
0.20-0.185 and Bangkok 0.326-0.325. 
Market was quiet. | 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank Notes quoted $170-165 
per million. Taiwan $ notes quoted 
$237-225 per thousand, and remittance 
rates were 214-212. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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WEEKLY 
‘ Europe via Manila T RA nn R 

fast luxurious Air travel or Bangkok, Cal- 

in dependable DC-6B cutta, oe Tel | 

and DC-6 PALiners. The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
Hamburg and 
London. in the Colony! 

a See your trovel agents or 
PA L Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 
PHILIPPINE AIR Links 


Spanning *% of the world. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SH IPP 


L 
AL ESTATE 
ERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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HONGKONG COTTON SPINNING MILLS 


HONGKONG 


EAST SUN TEXTILE CO., LTD. NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 
12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong 1103-7, Alexandra House, Hongkong 8, 2nd Fl., Tai Ping Bldg. 
Tel. 26748, 38156. F. 52618 Tel. 36056, 36057—8, 30839 16, Queen’s Road, H.K. 
Factory Tel. 52335, 58275 Tel. 20265. F. 91—747 
ONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. 


1003, Alexandra House, Hongkong NEW CHINA TEXTILES, LTD. 
Tel. 33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 _ 5097/8, Marina House, Hongkong 


Tel. 25413, 33575, 35860. F. 91-741 
A 
KOWLOON TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 


201-202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. 
Tel, 23148, 25347, 36990 
Spinning Mill 50366 


LTD. ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & He a 
St. George’s Building, ist FI., WEAVING COy LED. SOUTH SEA TEXTILE 
| Hongkong zoom No. 212, MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
20 Des Voeux Road, C., Hongkong Room No. 503/6 Marina House 
Tel. 31105, 31106. Factory 91—735 Tel. 36752. F. 59909 Tel. 21153, 21858. F, Tel. 91-731-2 
LEA TAI TEXTILE CO., LTD. PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. WYLER TEXTILES, LTD. 
ist Fl, 29 Connaught Rd., C., Room No. 51-52, Printing House 2nd Fl., Loke Yew Bldg., H.K. 
Hongkong Duddell Street Tel. 24886, 36966. 
Tel. 25117. Factory 53677 Tel, 24782, 34304. F. 91—737 Factory Tel. 58133-4  _ 


FLECTRICAL 


The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power. Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS + G4S 

TURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT «+ 

TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION « MOTORS 

AND CONTROL GEAR + METERS, RELAYS AND 

INSTRUMENTS « WELDING EQUIPMENT «= SWITCH- 

GEAR + RECTIFIERS + ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 
LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL €0., LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquiries to: 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Léd., Holland House, Ice House St. 
SHANGHAI: ” Sassoon House 


SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co., Léd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
BANGKOK:  _— Steel Bros. & Co., Léd., Chartered Bank Buildings 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
| BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppl:ers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


_HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA. VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON?* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 
* Business temperarily suspended. 
SUBSIDIARIES:— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


—_ 


| JARDINE, MATHESON 
& LTD: 


| 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


! Importers and Exporters, 
) Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping 
| Air Transport 


and 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


| 

| The Glen Line Limited 

) The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

} The Prince Line Limited 

| The Western Canada Steamships Limited 

| The Pacifie Transport Lines, Inc. 

| Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

| The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 

| Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atias Assurance Co., Ltd, 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

) Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

) The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

| The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A, 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK .... ..... July 17 


M.V. TREIN MAERSK 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK 
M.V. MAREN MAERSK 
M.V. OLUF MAERSE .... .... .... .... .... Aug. 2 


M.V. MATHILDE MAERSK .... -.... .... Aug. 19 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSK .... .... .... .... July 11 
M.S. HERTA MAEBRSE .... .... .... .... Aug. 6 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


MAERSK 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


“COMPANY, LIMITED 


shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - - - - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones: 32369 (Private Office) 
_ $8661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 
TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 
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Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


